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THE WAR IN AMERICA, 


TEVER may be the real history of the recent battle 
before Richmond, it is evident that the Federal 

have suffered a severe defeat. The superiority of the Southern 
soldiery had been proved in every skirmish and combat since 
the opening of the Virginian campaign, and the Confederate 
generals have now fully proved that in military skill and 
judicious daring they are more than a match for their adver- 
saries, The army which stood on the defensive had the great 
advantage of a central position, and its leaders have known 
how to profit by the opportunity of striking successive blows at 
the converging forces of the enemy. Early in the campaign, 
General Jackson drove Banks across the Potomac, and he after- 
wards contrived to occupy and baffle all the Federal commanders 
in the North of Virginia. Reports were of late carefully 
spread that Jacxson had been largely reinforced, and conse- 
Fremont, and Banks had drawn er all 
eir forces to resist a threatened advance in the Valley of 
Shenandoah. While Mr. Lixcotn was amusing himself by 
substituting a political lawyer for Fremont to serve under 
General Pore in the army of the Potomac, the ubiquitous 
Jackson suddenly burst on the right wing of M‘CLELLAN’s army, 
and caused it to “ recede several miles for a strategic purpose, 
“hotly pursued by the Confederates.” The White House, which 
was the principal depét of the Federal army, has been taken, 
and West Point has once more fallen into the hands of the 
Confederates. Further information is required to explain 
M‘CLELLAN’s reason for retreating on his left, instead of re- 
tracing his steps to the shore of York River. His communi- 
cation with General Pore, who now commands in Northern 
Virginia, must have been abandoned ; but, on the other hand, 
he has drawn nearer to Burnsipe, who has been recalled from 
North Carolina. As it appears that his right wing was utterly 
routed, the victorious army has probably possessed itself of a 
large store of heavy artillery, which can scarcely have been 
removed or destroyed. Since the commencement of the war, 
the Federal troops have lost a dozen field-pieces for one which 
they have captured; but, on the other hand, they have taken 
guns of position in great numbers, and the Southern generals 
have at every point been seriously embarrassed by their in- 
feriority in heavy artillery. If the recent battle has enabled 
them to capture M‘CLELLay’s siege train, they can henceforth 
secure the es to Richmond from the fire of the gun- 
boats. It is said that the Government of Washington has 
suppressed the report of a second defeat of the flotilla in a 

renewed attempt to make its way past Fort Darling. 

The siege of Richmond, and with it the summer campaign, 
is now probably at an end. The invaders had previously 
been repulsed with heavy loss at Charleston, and neither 
Mobile nor Vicksburg had been taken down to the date of the 
latest accounts. The ninety days drafts of the Government 
on public confidence will require once more to be renewed 
with a longer term of payment. The Fourth of July declaimers 
must content themselves with boasting of the million of 
recruits who are about to rush to arms in answer to urgent 
appeals from Washington, backed by considerable bounties. 
It will also be advisable to invent some new image or meta- 
phor in place of the overworked anaconda which has not yet 
strangled the Seceding States. That the lungs and the front 
of Northern eloquence will be equal to the occasion no 
observant foreigner will doubt. e official reports of the 
campaign, uncorrected by any statement of facts, will alone 
furnish abundant materials for satisfaction and triumph, and 
when the traditional “child of freedom” has, according to 
custom, been consigned to “his bright home in the setting 
“sun,” the “Pocram defiance” to England can, for the hun- 


_ dredth time, be repeated in the midst of assured and unbounded 


applause. A new subject of self-congratulation has been dis- 
covered in an original system of finance, which is not less 


to be admired than a strategic movement to the rear with a 
pursuing enemy at heel. The popular teachers of the moment 
announce that Europe is astonished at the new discovery of 
inexhaustible revenues. It is true that sober economists have 
been surprised at the facility of incurring boundless debt, but, 
after all, the difficulty of borrowing is generally less perplexing 
than the problem of paying. Hitherto, not a single citizen 
has consciously contributed a dollar to the expenses of the 
war; but Congress has, at the close of its session, passed a 
comprehensive Tax Bill, which at least indicates a desire to 
maintain the national credit. The revenue will probably fall 
far short of the estimate, and the cost of collection will be 
unavoidably large in proportion to the return. Nevertheless, 
the measure, as far as it affects internal taxation, is more credit- 
able than any other legislative Act which has been passed in the 
course of the war. The changes which have been introduced 
in the tariff of imports, show how little is the influence of 
patriotism or public spirit in the contest with vulgar passion 
and with the narrowest selfishness. 

The greedy manufacturers of New England and Pennsyl- 
vania find their advantage in the popular spite against 
England. Patriotic journalists boast that the new tariff is not 
only protective but prohibitive, and they naturally take the 
opportunity to indulge in their usual flourishes about the 
greatness of a country which can dispense with help from the 
rest of the world. It is certainly not to be expected that tho 
Federal States should deprive themselves of any advantage for 
the benefit of England, or even of France; but in shutting out 
commerce, Congress is deliberately diminishing the revenue, 
while by the same operation it imposes on the country a 
tax much larger than any profit which it can possibly 
produce to the America was once described 
by an enthusiast as an earthly where every- 
one bought in the cheapest market, and sold in 
dearest. Henceforth, the republican Elysium must recommend 
itself by offering some other class of delights. A deliberate 
increase in the price of commodities, accompanied 7s volun- 
tary sacrifiee of customs’ revenue, could scarcely have been 
proposed in any other preges benny J the continuance of a 
costly and burdensome war. ere is something cynical in 
the indifference of the protectionist faction to the impediments 
which they are placing in the way of the restoration of the 
Union. The quarrel was sufficiently bitter without a formal 
notice to the South that peace would | involve the payment of a 
heavy tribute to the Northern manufacturers. The vulgar 
herd of politicians is bought over to the support of a gigantic 
job by appeals to the chronic jealousy and envy which has 
long been cultivated against England. The legisla- 
tion of Washington, and the language of the New York press, 
are thoroughly consistent with General Butter’s singular 

ings at New Orleans. 

An advocate of London cabmen once defended their con- 
duct on the ground that they seldom practised monstrous 
extortion except when had to deal with women and 
foreigners. It seems that the same chivalrous distinction is 
drawn by the present military commander at New Orleans. 
Although General Butrer is an attorney and batrister, his 
legal opinions are not less questionable than the rules of good 
breeding which he enforces on penalty of exposure to the 
basest outrages. Women are to be shamefully punished if 
they speak to a stranger without an introduction; and the 
property of aliens is confiscated if they have bought it with 
the only currency which lately circulated in the South. It 
seems that a quantity of sugar, purchased by foreign mer- 
chants, had been paid for by bills on England, or by Confederate 
notes. previously procured in exchange for gold. General 
Butter lays down as‘a principle of international law the propo- 
sition that dealing in the paper of the Seceding States is a viola- 
tion of neutrality. On the same theory, it is evident that 
every foreigner who has transacted business at New York 
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must have taken part with one of the belligerents. When the 
Consuls remonstrated, General ButLer courteously informed 
them that they were subordinate agents, who were entitled 
n@ither to question the policy of the Government nor to act 
in a collective capacity. He added, for the information of all 
whom it might concern, that if foreigners found residence in 
the United States unpleasant, the alternative of leaving the 
country would be equally agreeable to themselves and to the 
That one official person, inflated with 
temporary authority, should exhibit insolence so brutal and un- 
provoked, might perhaps have been a lamentable accident. Un- 
fortunately, the Government and the population of the Northern 
States are fully responsible for atrocities which have neither been 
censured by the press nor disavowed by the Prestpent. For en- 
croachments on the property of foreigners full satisfaction will be 
extorted; but it would be beneath the dignity of any Govern- 
ment to protest against a declaration which is merely rude and 
offensive. The international police magistrate may compel 
the New Orleans cabman to return the foreigner his excess of 
fare, but the fowl language which aggravated his offence may 
probably escape legal punishment. For the still more helpless 
class of women, Federal institutions and modes of thinking 
appear at present to provide no protection whatever. 

- There is something almost pathetic in the incapacity of 
the Northern Americans to understand the feelings which their 
conduct is caletilated to excite in foreign countries, and espe- 
cially in England. In return for the most cautious neutrality, 
they are perpetually pouring forth vituperation and insult ; and 
while they protest with noisy and empty menaces against the 
recognition of the Seceding States, they are deliberately creat- 
ing reasons for a course which will only be adopted under the 
pressure of the strongest motives. The South offers unre- 
stricted free-trade, and the North bids against it by closing 
its own ports as well as those which it may conquer and 
oceupy. The murders which General Butter has perpetrated 
for the purpose of conciliating the people of Louisiana are not 
more impolitic than his confiscation of foreign property, and 
his overbearing treatment of the European Consuls. In one 
respect the English Government may be censured as a passive 
accomplice in the proceedings which it can scarcely fail to 
resent. It is difficult to understand why, under the reign of 
an insolent proconsul, English subjects at New Orleans should 
be left without the aid of a Consul or the security which 
might be afforded by the presence of a ship of war. The 
Federal Government ought not to be tempted to excesses 
which may become as intolerable as the seizure of the Z’rent. 
Mr. Lixcotn and Mr. Seward must understand that the 
first collision with England or with France involves the com- 
plete and irrevocable recognition of Confederate independence. 


PRIZES FOR VIRTUE, 


M DE MONTALEMBERT, who seldom misses a point 
e that is open to him, made the best of the opportunity 
afforded by the recent distribution of the Montuyon prizes. He 
put in the happiest light the institution he was called on to 
celebrate, and he got the greatest possible amount of political 
capital out of these curious rewards of virtue. Exactly cighty 
years ago it occurred to a M. pe Montuyon that if the Frenc 

Academy was as enlightened, and moral, and all-wise as every- 
body supposed, and if it undertook to give prizes at all, it might 
as well reward the best of all things, and give so many francs 
for the perpetration of “acts of virtue.” The idea was so 
eminently French that it took root immediately, and prizes for 
acts of virtue are distributed to this day, M. pe MontaLemBert 
did all he could to gild the institution. He explained that the 
Academy did not pretend to recompense the virtuous people, 
nor to make itself a judge in so nice a matter.” But it found 
the acts of virtue going on, and, by paying its francs in the 
right quarter, it drew the attention of society to the worth of the 
obscure and humble. The real object of the prize was to 
prevent men despairing of their country and their generation. 
To the desponding, French society looks like a troubled ocean 
of vice, place-hunting, and intrigue. But the Academy 
dives down and fetches up the pearls of humble virtue that 
lie buried under the waves; and then society knows how 
much better it is than it thought, and the desponding are 
comforted. Englishmen have an instinctive dislike to com- 
pliments of this sort, They do not fancy being patted on the 
back by a company of savants and li grandees when 
they do their duty, and they think that, the respect which the 
virtuous man feels for himself is quite enough reward. It is 
only in very agricultural districts, and under the patronage of 
Cabinet Ministers, that we stand having red-plush waistcoats 
given to us if we goa certain length of time without quarrelling 


with our betters. But it must be owned that what will not 
do in one country is all very well for another, and that, if in 
France there is less notion of doing duty for duty’s sake than 
in England, there is more notion of honouring and respecting 
the poor. M. pe MontraremBert could boast that in France 
alms are not an humiliation, which in England they very often 
are. One of the sights that most rouse the indignation of the 
ordinary observer is the cold, bustling tyranny with which 
religious philanthropy treats the poor in England. The 
needy are exposed to every act of humiliation and every form 
of impertinent curiosity which the constant tract and the 
occasional shilling can be supposed, in the eyes of their 
dispensers, to justify. The poor are» more honoured 
and more carefully approached in France, and therefore, 
if the French like to add public to private honour, 
and to celebrate solemnly at Paris the acts of virtue 
done in the provinces, we have no very good grounds 
for thinking ourselves superior to them, although the custom 
would justly be considered ludicrous in England. 

But these were not the only prizes, nor were the acts of virtue 
of the poor the only good deeds that M. pz Montatexnent felt 
called on to notice. He soon passed from the provinces to the 
Empire, and from the poor to society at large. He drew acon- 
trast between the existing Government and the good people op- 
posed to it, which was bitter and eloquent enough for a Roman 
satirist. Nor was he speaking without good grounds. It is 
quite true, as he said, that the Empire has opened a “ vast 
* school of immorality.” The last few days have brought the 
news that M. pe Morny is to be made a Duke, If a moralist 
could not preach a homily on this theme, no subject would 
rouse him into a flow of words. It is not easy for foreigners 
to understand why M. pe Morny should wish to be a Duke, as 
he is as big a man already as triumphant stock-jobbing 
and the favour of the Emperor can make him, Perhaps 
the recent example of Duke Pasquier has suggested to 
him that Dukes are long-lived, just as popular opinion in 
England supposes it to be a wonderfully healthy thing to 
be an Archbishop. But if to be a Duke means anything 
in France, it must be that this is the prize which the 
Government awards to such acts of virtue as M. pe Mornr 
has so often performed. M. pe MontaLempert could scarcely 
have expected so speedy an illustration of his speech. It is 
also quite true that, under the Empire, there has come over the 
French intellect a strange lethargy, and that the mind which 
its possessors fancied the most active in the universe has been 
numbed into torpor. While, however, the top scholars in the 
school of political immorality are crowned with glory, and 
while there is an alarming pause in the outpouring of ch 
genius, the virtue of France, and especially of the upper classes, 
goes on increasing. Society, in the most exclusive sense of 
the term, as M. pe MontaLeMsBert tells us, is now growing not 
only pious but respectable. It cultivates the sentiment of 
honour which Montesquieu long ago told his countrymen was 
the basis of an aristocracy. It walks on in the great path of 
domestic virtue. It confronts the huge despotism that seeks 
to crush it with the noblest of all oppositions—the opposition 
of suffering virtue to triumphant vice. 

A higher tribunal than the Academy will some day, as 
M. pe MonTaLemBert more than hints, adjudge its Montayon 
prize to so much virtue, and those who have been fitted 
by adversity to govern France will be supreme. We 
are glad that occasionally the great permanent issues 
raised by the character of the Empire should be re- 
called to our recollection. There is no chance that France 
will ever be free under the Empire, and the loss to 
France of all that li brings with it is a loss to the 
world. The Roman question, and the importance of the 
tranquillity of France to the peace and prosperity of Europe, 
may easily tempt us to forget that the evils of the despotism 
which the Emperor has set up will endure long after he him- 
self has been buried, and long after Rome is given to the 
Romans. The Emperor has rendered great services to Europe. 
He has given that impulse to Italian li without which it 
could never have come into existence. He has permitted, if he 
has not headed, the growth of a strong and compact opposition 
to the clerical and reacti - Hehas managed to heal 
many of the social wounds of France, at least in appearance, 
and he has changed and deepened the current of French in- 
dustry. But he has done this by establishing a despotism 
which bears an ample crop of the worst fruits that the bad 
tree of military tyranny can produce. No Englishman can 
seriously reflect on the corruption and degradation which such a 
form of government brings with it, and wish the Empire to 
be permanent. M. pe MonrTaLempert sees in the virtuous 
Legitimists of his acquaintance the destined holders of that 
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great Montuyon prize which the fall of the Empire will 
open to competition. It may be so. The Legitimists 
have learnt to conceal their worst points, and this 
is more credit to a French than it seems. They 
are not, haps, quite so ludicrously unfit to govern 
as they themselves the last. time they tried. 
But justice to persons who are not Legitimists compels us to 
observe that to assume that all the virtue of France is on the 
side of the friends or pupils of the clergy is more convenient 
than candid. There are plenty of good people in France— 
good enough, perhaps, for the Montuyon prize, if the Academy 
did but know it—who have no notion of using their virtue to 
back up Henri V. and the Porr. Nor is it quite certain 
that if the Empire ended to-day, the intellect of France would 
rise up in all its former strength. There are periods in the 
history of every nation when, from causes wholly inexpli- 
cable, the literary power of the people seems mesmerized. 
Suddenly, and without any corresponding political change, 
the sleep is broken, and the national mind stirs i 
into activity. During the last twenty years of the last 
century, English literature was at a standstill. During the 
first twenty years of this century, there was as much vigour 
and fertility in literature as at any period of English history. 
We cannot be sure that original thought would revive with 
a new order of things in France, or that the virtue of the 
Legitimists deserves, or would win, the great Montuyon prize. 
All we can be sure of is, that the Empire has its very bad side, 
and that M. pe MontaLempert is quite right to inveigh against 
its vices as often as he pleases, and as eloquently as he can, 


LORD NORMANBY ON ITALY. 


Lz NORMANBY has done a public service by gradu- 
ally convincing the Government and the House of Lords 
that England is not responsible for whatever -_ happen in 
Italy. For a time, Lord Russet was inclined to dispute Lord 
Normansy’s statements, or to expose the real character of the 
numerous mares’ nests which he discovered. The weariness 
which naturally arose from the performance of a thankless 
and endless task has at last induced the Minister to discover 
that irrelevant and vexatious questions require no answer. 
If the Italian Government is guilty of errors, it must be 
responsible for them to its own subjects, who, in their turn, 
must content themselves as well as they can with the insti- 
tutions which they have deliberately chosen. As Italy is 
more populous than Great Britain, and certainly not inferior 
to it in natural resources, impartial observers have long 
thought that a great country might conveniently be con- 
solidated into a single State. The object of the revolution 
was to make the new Kingdom really independent, and con- 
sequently to relieve it from the minute supervision which was 
exercised over petty and misgoverned principalities. Lord 
NorManpy can see no difference between a King of Iraty, 
whom he has not imitated the Great Powers by recognising, 
and a miserable despot of Naples; but Ferprvanp II. owed his 
throne entirely to foreign protection, while Victor Emmanvet 
is at last strong enough to stand alone. It is not the custom 
of English Ministers to remonstrate against Russian oppression 
in St. Petersburg, or even against General BuTLer’s 
New Orleans. Ifa neighbour treats his wife and children harshly, 
judicious householders abstain from interfering, although they 
might promote the cause of peace by administering a box on 
the ear to a quarrelsome boy who was fighting in the street. 
The latest blow which has been inflicted on Lord Normansy’s 
feelings falls heavily on the Legitimist and Ultramontane faction 
in all parts of Europe. Russia and Prussia, long respected as 
the most obstinate patrons of reaction, have at last determined 
on recognising the new Kingdom of Italy, so that English 
admirers of despotism are compelled to violate all constitu- 
tional propriety when they still talk contemptuously of the 
Piedmontese. Four out of the five Great Powers cannot but 
count for something in the affairs of Europe, and many of the 
smaller States had already followed the example of England 
and France. Of the Governments which approach to the 
foremost rank, Spain only stands aloof, under the in- 
fluence of a: personal devotion to the Poprr, which is 
perhaps required to cover a multitude of sins; but, as Italy 
is the more wealthy, more populous, and more powerful of the 
two Peninsular kingdoms, there is no undue impatience for 
the official perception of a notorious fact. The banished Duke 
of Mopena never to the end of his reign recognised the second 
French Empire. The family of Brunswick had been esta- 
blished on the throne for forty years before old-fashioned 
Jacobites at home and abroad ceased to talk of the King of 
Encianp as Elector of Hanover. Somewhat later, supercilious 


Frenchmen thought that they insulted Freperick the Great 
when they spoke of the Kingdom of Prussia as the Marquisate 


of Brandenburg. If Italy had not been visibly present in 
tae it would never have been seen by foreign Kings and 
nets. 


Russia would probably, in any other cause, command Lord 
Normansy’s respect a sympathy. A country without a 
constitution, governed by a horde of official extortioners, 
ought to approve ‘itself to the judgment of the professed 
admirer of despotism. Unluckily, the Emperor ALEXANDER, 
who has sometimes been suspected of liberal propensities at 
home, by no means feels himself called upon to make war 
upon liberty all over the world. Moreover, the Russian 
Government, though it has the merit of being absolute, is at 
the same time schismatic; and accordingly the temporal 
power of the Pore is not established as a political dogma at 
St. Petersburg. Threatened interdicts and excommuni- 
cations have no terrors for a potentate who is confessedly 
without the pale of the Church. For similar reasons, 
the King of Prussta is invulnerable to the intercession 
of the four hundred scolding bishops, though they are 
backed by twenty-seven new-made Japanese saints. The 
sacrilegious King of Itaty is now recognised as an equal 
by all the most considerable sovereigns of the world. Lord 
NorMAnsy naturally suspects that a prudent and leisurely 
recognition of an established Government can only have been 
purchased at the cost of some dangerous undertaking; and 
foreign journals, as might be ted, have supplied him 
with numerous fanciful theories of the negotiations between 
Italy and Russia. The mysterious agreement by which Ganri- 
BALD! is to be let loose upon Austria fully explains the tard 
condescension of a Power which may be supposed to cheri 
designs on the Danube. 

According to the sober statement of Lord Russett, the 
Italian Government has entered into the precisely opposite 
engagement of maintaining peace even on the side of Austria. 
Any undertaking of the kind will n ily provoke ques- 
tions in the Parliament of Turin, but new pledges to the 
existing order of things ought not to dissatisfy Lord Nor- 
manBy. Yet it may be doubted whether pacific promises will 
be construed too strictly either by Italy or Russia. There has 
never been any intention of an immediate attack on Austria, 
and if the time for the decisive struggle ever arrives, causes 
of war which will overrule any temporary compact will 
assuredly not be wanting. Russia has for some years been 
thoroughly unfriendly to Austria, and the popular party in 
Germany repudiates all guarantees of Transalpine provinces. 
On the other hand, it is absurd to suppose that the recognition 
by the Northern Powers is the price of concurrence in revolu- 
tionary undertakings; for even if Russia were inclined to enter 
upon a career of adventure, no German Government would 
deliberately be a party to a foreign conspiracy against Austria. 
It is but seldom that statesmen engage in the mysterious 
enterprises which amuse the imagination of political novelists 
and newsmongers. There was an anomaly in the pretence of 
receiving Ministers from princes who had lost their dominions, 
while the real ruler of Italy was ostentatiously put out of sight ; 
and the discontinuance of a temporary affectation requires 
no apology, nor ought it to suggest any abstruse theory. If 
the welfare of Italy had depended on the good will of remote 
Governments, it might have been worth while to make large 
concessions on condition of a formal sanction. 

The Pore is said to have recently assured the French Am- 
bassador that his policy would not be altered even if he were 
deserted by Spain, Austria, and Bavaria. There is no pro- 
bability of his acquiescing under any circumstances in inevitable 
facts; but the defection of Russia from the cause of legitimacy 
has occasioned bitter indignation at Rome. The measure is 
perhaps not unconnected with the ecclesiastical disputes which 
are inseparably mixed up with the Polish controversy. Until 
lately, the Emperor of Russia, notwithstanding his unhappy 
heresy, was admired at Rome as the supposed enemy of 
liberty and of national independence. During the Crimean 
war, all reports favourable to the Allies were suppressed 
by the Neapolitan Government; the Holy See would 
have rejoiced in the defeat of the Western Powers; and 
although France had commenced the quarrel by a paltry 
agitation in favour of the Latin monks of Jerusalem, even 
Russia, it was hoped, would feel a sentimental sympathy for 
the chief of an alien religion. The public acknowledgment 
that Romagna and the Marches have passed away from the 
Papal sceptre is a heavy disappointment. When a substance 
which can be seen and touched is further proved to exist by 
the evidence of competent witnesses, it becomes difficult to 


persevere in denying its reality. According to a current 
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legend, the Pore is said to have declared that if a Protestant 
could be saved, Lord Normanby would be exempted from the 
inevitable destiny of his countrymen and co-religionists. The 
resolute negative faith which enables him to disbelieve in Italy 
deserves some exceptional. privilege. 


THE JOBBING MANIA. 


- bystanders the session which is closing has been dull. 
Its course has been marked by no controversy of 
interest, and it leaves behind it but few measures of public 
value. But it appears to have been anything but dull to the 
members of the House. No session has been so rich in the 
personal scenes which, to the eye of the average senator, 
furnish the only green oases that relieve the tedium of a Par- 
liamentary career. If the opinions of the members could be 
taken by ballot, it would be resolved by an overwhelming 
majority that an Under-Secretary of State should always 
be kept in readiness to insult an Irish member; and 
that Mr. Cowrer and Mr. Bernat Oszorxe be perma- 
nently retained by salaries to act as butt and jester re- 
spectively to the House of Commons. But there is one 
set of men to whom these scenes must be the reverse of 
entertaining. The Ministers are experienced enough to know 
their political effect. Governments can survive anything but 
contempt. Blunders may be explained away. Eloquent 
denunciations are too lengthy to be read by many, and can 
always be boiled down in the judicious summary of a friendly 
journal. But the nation will soon get tired of an Adminis- 
tration that is being constantly involved in ignominious personal 
squabbles. One case or another may, to all appearance, be 
satisfactorily explained ; but when it is the standing amuse- 
ment of the House of Commons to come down and see some 
occupant of the Treasury bench wriggling out of a discredit- 
able charge, people will form uncharitable inferences. It 
may be that all the personal charges which the House 
of Commons enjoys, as boys enjoy a badger-hunt, are 
perfectly destitute of foundation. It is very likely that 
the subordinates of the Government are calumniated 
men. It may be, and is probably true, that Sir Rosrrr 
Peet is not in the least afraid of a duel with The O’Donocuog, 
and that Mr. Layarp’s position towards the Ottoman Bank 
has been absolutely unexceptionable. It is quite conceivable, 
if less certain, that nothing was further from Mr. Lowr’s 
thoughts than to steal a march on Parliament and 
make vast changes under cover of a promise to change 
nothing —that Mr. Cowper was exhorting his slashing corre- 
spondent to spare, not to scarily his Committee —and that 
when he appointed a Hertford firm to defend the Embankment 
Bill on behalf of the Board of Works, he wholly forgot that 
Hertford was his own constituency. All these justificatory 
pleas may be very true; but a cynical public will conclude, 
from the very necessity of their being advanced in such 
numbers, that all is not serene in the altitudes of office. If 
the impugned Ministers are not the tricksters their adversaries 
would represent, they must clearly be blunderers in that they 
have provoked the charge. Their innocence, if it is to be 
assumed, in reality makes their case much worse. If a 
man really has done a dirty thing, one ought not to be 
too hard on him for being found out. But to be found 
out without having really done it is a practical Hibernicism 
which is quite unpardonable. It proves an inability to 
influence opinion which is an absolute disqualification for 
statesmanship in a constitutional country. Getting abused 
when you are really innocent is like getting wet when 
you have got an umbrella. It not only deserves no pity, but 


it exposes you to great ridicule for your awkwardness. 

Mr. Cowrer—if we are to believe his protestations — 
certainly deserves the palm for the un-Spartan virtue of being 
found out in the crimes which he has not done. . In truth, he 
is quite an inexplicable phenomenon. Whichever horn of the 
dilemma you assume, he is a living reductio ad absurdum. 
It is difficult to conceive of a man so innocent, that having 
to employ an unusual staff of agents for a Bill violently assailed, 
he should select for the work a provincial firm belonging to his 
own constituency ; and that, having done this, no thought of the 
interpretation it would probably suggest, should cross his | 
mind. - It is hardly credible that he should correspond with a 
well-known journalist touching the deeds of 2 Committee of | 
which he was chairman, without suspecting that, if he was | 
detected, he would be held responsible for that journalist’s | 
line of attack. It is not easy to believe that it was in perfect | 
innocence that he pocketed and suppressed a motion for a | 
correspondence which, until it was carried, he had always | 
steadily resisted. But if these theories are incredible, it is | 


equally incredible on the other side that he should have 
his character upon tricks so easily found out. 

The taste for jobs is, in truth, a very curious feature in political 
human nature. It is so difficult to explain the mechanism of 
motive upon which it works. It is like the taste for poisoning, 
or the taste for throwing logs across the railway. The tempta- 
tion is so small, and the risk incurred is so serious, that it is 
difficult for anyone who is not actually engaged in jobbing to 
conceive the state of mind under which the offence is perpetrated. 
It is of course possible that there may be a gratification to a bene- 
volent heart in pleasing the solicitors of the town you represent 
by creating for them a needless duty, and recompensing them 
with a handsome fee ; but it must be a very chastened kind of 
pleasure. On the other hand, a seat must be irrecoverably mori- 
bund in which it is n to secure by special precautions 
the vote of your own agent. Probably, Mr. Cowrer was only 
gratifying a good-natured instinct to do a friend a favour. Yet 
it has cost his chief no little labour to gain the position 
which he is thus deliberately undermining for so minute an 
object. But, after all, Mr. Cowrer’s jobs are insignificant 
compared to those of the statesman who endowed him with 
the power to job. There is no reason why Lord PaLmerston 
should surround himself with subordinates who are constantly 
bringing his Government into discredit. His support of Mr. 
Cowrer and Sir Rosert Peet is pure good nature. They 
are as unfit for their positions as it is possible for men 
to be. The one brings his Government into ridicule, with 
all the educated classes of the metropolis; the other loses 
him every Irish seat. Nothing would be easier than to supply 
their places; but he clings to them with that infatuated devo- 
tion which always unites the jobber to the jobbee. The in- 
explicable instinct of jobbing appears to be more strongly 
developed in Lord Patmerston than it generally is in states- 
men who have changed friends and convictions so often. Till 
he attains to power, he is an acute partisan; but when he 
reaches the fruition of his desires, he satisfies them with the 
recklessness and lavishness of a prodigal. He looks upon the 
offices of State much as Charles Surface looked upon his 
ancestors. ‘They are to be disposed of for the benefit of his 
boon companions. When he attains to power, there is a rich 
harvest for those who have, up to that time, made themselves 
pleasant in his drawing-room. Ireland for one, Canada for 
another, a metropolitan Aidileship for a third. If he were a 
despot, his principles of action would be intelligible enough. 
Despots and dictators have always delighted to exalt parasites 
and freed-men. The only mysterious part of the case arises from 
the fact that he is dependent for the tenure of his power upon 
the public approval, and that he seems to value it too highly 
to be likely to risk it without a cause. The gratification of 
seeing official duties caricatured in Mr. Cowrer and Sir 
Rozert Peet must, after all, be transient. After a time, their 
ludicrous attempts to represent their parts must cease to be 
amusing. The pleasure of seeing them deliberately take a 
header into the mud, and having then to follow them for the 
purpose of picking them out, must pall when it has been 
repeated for the fiftieth time. If Lord Paterston’s love of 
oflice were weak, it would be easy to explain his conduct by 
the reflection that his appreciation of fun is very strong. But 
his whole life contradicts the idea that he is indifferent to 
office. Most statesmen of the present day have’ given up a 
certain amount of conviction for its sake; but if they have 
offered a sacrifice, he has offered a holocaust. So that we are 
driven to the strange conclusion that the pleasure of secing 
Mr. Cowrer blunder, and hearing Sir Rosert Peet bluster, is 
so keen that it outweighs the value of the position which it 
has been the struggle of his lifetime to acquire and to maintain. 
Most people would prefer to forego the pursuit of office 
altogether, or else, if they made the effort, would decline to 
let it be by marred by two blundering young friends. But 
that is the peculiarity of the disease. When the instinct of 


| jobbery has seized upon a statesman, he is blind to all ordinary 


calculations; and if, as is possible, he commits official felo de se 
under the influence of his delusion, he is fully entitled to a 
verdict of “temporary insanity.” 


MR. COBDEN ON ARMAMENTS. 


R. COBDEN has been in a blessed frame of mind this 
week. Whata red rag is to a mad bull, “ armaments ” 

and “ Patwerston ” are to the mild and philanthropic member 
for Rochdale ; and his favourite antipathies, as well as his pro- 
foundest sympathies, have had the fullest and freest play. 
The Fortification Bill afforded him on Monday an appropriate 
occasion for vindicating from unmerited icion the en- 
lightened and sagacious Sovereign who honours him with his 
friendship, denouncing the insane policy of national self- 
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defence, and uttering an eloquent eulogium on his own un- 
compromising patriotism. A rude personal attack on the 
“levity,” the “ indiscretion,” and something worse, of the 
Minister under whom he has recently held an important 
diplomatic trust, completed one of the most characteristic 
displays with which the Apostle of Peace has for a long time 
past favoured an unadmiring public. It is only to be regretted 
that Mr. Cospen has not yet learned to accept with becoming 
fortitude the punishment which he is ready enough to pro- 
voke. The rancorous irritation which he displayed on 
Thursday night is perfectly intelligible, but it would have 
been wiser to endeavour to conceal it. 

As regards the merits of the question before the House, 
nothing could well be less to the purpose than Mr. Cospen’s 
statistical demonstration of the unambitious and pacific policy of 
Napoteon III. His elaborate comparison of the ship-building 
expendiiure of England and France respectively, during the last 
twelve years of Louis-Pui.ippe’s reign and the first twelve 
years of Napoleonic rule, was ingeniously irrelevant. His 
averages might possess a certain value if it were asserted that 
the French Presipent and Emperor, during the whole period 
of twelve years ending in 1859, had been making continuous 
efforts to create a navy larger than that of England—and also, 
we may add, if French official arithmetic could be entirely de- 
beter upon as faithfully representing the facts to which it 
refers. But this is not asserted; and, unfortunately, Mr. Copprn’s 
figures stop short just at the point where (if authentic) they 
would begin to be practically interesting. They are only 
brought down to the year when the French Emperor was 
commencing the construction of a new description of war 
navy more formidable than any yet known. On what has 
been done since 1859, the member for Rochdale maintains a 

dent silence—as he well may in the face of the facts 
which have at length become too much even for Mr. Linpsay’s 
incredulity. As Mr. Coppen does not pretend to deny that 
his august friend has successfully endeavoured to anticipate 
and surpass England in the building of armour-plated ships, 
and is at this moment ahead of us in this all-essential element 
of naval strength, it is idle to talk about the average 
Imperial outlay on ship-building during the dozen years 
preceding 1859. ‘The Emprror’s intentions may beas friendly, 
and his good faith as irreproachable, as his commercial policy 
is liberal and enlightened; but it is not the less a fact that he 
has been beforehand with us in the construction of a new 
class of ships of war of prodigious power, and pear 4 
calculated to contest with us that maritime supremacy whic 
is as dear to Mr. Coppen as the apple of his eye. To an 
ordinary politician it might seem that the invention of an 
entirely novel and remarkably effective class of war vessels ren- 
ders it expedient to devise new and more effective appliances of 
defence. Mr. Cospen thinks it more to the purpose to draw 
up neat statistical tables showing what Louis Puiirre did, 
and what Lovis-Napo.eon did, in days before iron-cased 
navies were dreamed of. 

At the same time, this eminently practical and prudent 
statesman is not without a theory, such as it is, as to 
the best mode of defending dockyards and everything 
else that a nation values. It is a wonderfully simple theory, 
and has the vast merit of involving no sort of forethought, 
effort, or sacrifice. ‘‘ Husband the resources which you are 
“now expending upon armaments, so as to have them at call 
“jin time of emergency — that is my view.” And an uncom- 
monly pleasant view it is. Only let people make plenty of 
money, and then, when an enemy comes, ships, armies, fortifi- 
cations, and the rest of it will spring up of themselves. It is 
quite ridiculous to argue, as Mr. Horsman and so many other 
people do, that “ in proportion as you go on multiplying your 
“commerce and increasing your wealth, you must also be con- 
“tinually increasing your armed force.” It is absurd to say 
that in proportion as we multiply our commerce and increase 
our wealth, we present a greater temptation to the cupidity of 
armed and unscrupulous neighbours, and expose a wider 
vulnerable surface to assailants. Mr. Conpen knows better. 
Fat, sleepy, comfortable prosperity is its own best protection 
against a world in arms. ‘Our wealth, commerce, and manu- 
“‘factures grow out of the skilled labour of men working in 
“ metals; and there is not one of those men who, in case of 
“ our being assailed by a foreign Power, would not in three 
“ weeks or a fortnight be available, with their hard hands and 
“ thoughtful brains, for the manufacture of cannon, shot, and 
“shells.” In other words, a levy en masse of undrilled 
artisans at three weeks’ or a fortnight’s notice is Mr. CospEn’s 
‘recipe for the defence of the country. It is unfortunate that 
the experiment of leaving war to provide for its own 
wants has just been tried, on the very largest scale, in the 


country from which Mr. CospeN was once in the habit 
of drawing all his choicest lessons of political wisdom. The 
Americans have been husbanding their resources for half a 
century past, so as to have them at call in time of emergency, 
and a frightfully expensive policy they have found it. National 
dismemberment and hundreds of millions of debt are the price 
they are paying for having husbanded their resources. After 
all, there is a certain economy in going to war with an arm 

and navy ready-made. It is not Mr. Coppen’s fault that he has 
always been unlucky in his political predictions, but he might 
at least take the trouble to keep his theories in some sort of 
harmony with the most notorious facts of contemporaneous 
history. “ Blindness,” “delusion,” “nonsense,” and “ infa- 
“ tuation” are, it must be admitted, terms scarcely within the 
recognised amenities of Parliamentary debate, and it is possi- 
ble that the castigation which Mr. Conpen’s wild talk brought 
on him from the Presier may have been administered with 
injudicious vigour. But it was abundantly provoked and 


thoroughly well deserved, and it is satisfactory to see that it 
has told. 


Mr. Cospen wound up a ridiculously inconclusive argument 
with a glowing testimonial to his own character as a patriot. 
It seems that it isan infamous calumny to assert that he has any 
conscientious objection to“ Rule Britannia.” He defies anybody 
to say that he is “ not a partisan of the strength, the power, and 
“the greatness of this country.” If Lord Patmerston or an 
other man “sets up a claim to popularity because he hol 
“the honour and safety of the country in higher estimation 
“ than I do,” he is “a charlatan.” Show Mr. Coppen “a real 
“ danger "— convince him “ that our navy is not equal to our 
“ defence ”—and he will vote “a hundred millions sterling,” 
and not think twice about it. He would “ put his hand in his 
“ pocket and spend his whole fortune rather than have this 
“island defiled by the foot of an enemy.” It is very 
gratifying to know this, though it is perhaps to be 
regretted that a man who has been conspicuously before 
the world for more than twenty years should find it necessary 
to asseverate, in language which good taste must pronounce 
exaggerated, that he is not devoid of the common feelings of 
an Englishman. We must be permitted, however, to remark 
that a gentleman who so fiercely resents erroneous imputations 
which his public conduct may not unnaturally suggest, might 
with propriety show some little charity in his judgment of 
politicians who take different views from himself us to the best 
mode of protecting the national honour and safety. If 
Mr. Cospen cannot bear to hear it said that he is no Eng- 
lishman merely because he dislikes to see his country 
properly defended, it may possibly occur to him, on reflection, 
that it is unfair to denounce as enemies of peace and of man- 
kind people who only differ from him in their estimate of the 
most effectual way of maintaining peace. If it is meritorious 
to be ready to spend a hundred millions sterling rather than 
see the naval supremacy of England endangered, it may be 
injudicious, but it cannot be “ wicked” and “ profligate,” to 
propose an expenditure of considerably less than a tenth of 
that sum with the view of protecting the naval supremacy 
of England from injury at its most vital point. It would be 
very pleasant to see Mr. Coppen practise towards his political 
opponents something of that charitable construction of motives 
which he so vehemently claims for himself, and of which no 
man living stands more constantly in need. Meanwhile, it 
may not be amiss to suggest that there are other forms of 
charlatanism besides that which revolts the moral susceptibi- 
lities of the member for Rochdale. Many persons will be of 
opinion that there is no more offensive description of quackery 
and humbug than the attempt to build a reputation for en- 
lightened philanthropy on the fanatical advocacy of a narrow, 
sordid, and materialist political creed. 


THE MISSING PRIZE-MONEY. 


5 tae censure passed by the House of Commons, on Tuesday 

night, upon the evasions by which the Treasury attempted 
to defraud the captors of Kertch of their recat has met 
with universal approval; but the true moral of the tale has 
not been recognised. Red-tape and routine are supposed to 
be the evil spirits over whom the House has achieved a victory. 
Whatever goes wrong, it is always laid to the charge of the 
Circumlocution Office. The popular belief appears to be that 
the only sin of which a Government is capable is routine, 
and that administrative misdeeds would altogether cease if 
only all rules of all. kinds were abolished. The case of the 
Kertch and Yenikale prize-money is an apt specimen 
of the probable results that would ensue if such a 
Utopian state of things should ever come to pass. We 
have heard so much of the pernicious effects of red tape that 
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it is interesting to watch the workings, in an er ee case, 
of that Faust-recht, or law of the strongest, which, if routine 
were to cease, would prevail all over the Civil Service. The 
weaknesses of our Administrative system have a certain re- 
semblance to those of the Constitution of the United States. 
That system consists of a number of sovereign Depart- 
ments, who are supposed to work together for the public weal, 
but who practically act more as rivals than allies. On great 
questions the Prrwe Minister forces them to some extent into 
harmony. But, as the whole foreign policy and the main 
rtions of the internal legislation of the country rest upon 
is shoulders, and as he is likewise bound to be constantly in 
the House of Commons, and frequently with the Queen, it is 
obvious that his supervision cannot go very far. Consequently, 
if any one department is infected with Secessionist tendencies, 
and chooses to act only for its own interest, there is no autho- 
rity to check it. The want of any rules governing the mutual 
relations of the departments is severely felt. Everything 
within the department goes on according to fixed rules, and 
therefore goes on smoothly. But their external relations to 
each other are in a state of anarchy ; and when questions 
arise between them, they fight among themselves, like great 
feudatories, till they are tired, unless the careless and some- 
times powerless suzerain is able or willing to interfere. Of 
course, the unfortunate public is fleeced in the meantime. 


The correspondence on the subject of the Kertch and 
Yenikale prize-money presents a specimen of the length to 
which the doctrine of Departmental independence can be car- 
ried. Itis the record of a duel between the Board of Admiralty 
and the Board of T: . The correspondence on each side 
is very characteristic of the respective chiefs whose senti- 
ments it expresses. The Admiralty letters are downright and 
straightforward, like the Duke of Somerser. The Treasury 
letters breathe in every line the shifting, shuffling spirit of 
Mr. Giapstone. The original capture was in 1855. As the 
stores captured were immediately seized by the English Go- 
vernment and appropriated to their own use, the captors 
appear to have anticipated that this irregular appropria- 
tion would be spontaneously made good by a grant of 
prize-money from the Exchequer. But in 1857 this rose- 
coloured view of the liberality of Governments began to 
fade before the sad evidence of facts. No prize-money was 
forthcoming. At length the captors began to jog the memory of 
the Government—timidly at first, as is the manner of sub- 
ordinates dunning their superiors — more boldly afterwards, as 
under the influence of despair the indignation of the dupe 
overbore the dutifulness of the employé. At last, hopeless of 
obtaining any other redress, they betook themselves to the 
Court of Admiralty to obtain the condemnation as prize of 
that which had long ago been seized for the use of the 
public service. The amount claimed was upwards of a hundred 
thousand pounds. But in the proceedings of the Court 
of Admiralty, a very exceptional prerogative appears to 
exist. It seems that, by the forms of the proceedings, 
the Queen’s Proctor has the power, at his own dis- 
cretion, of staying any proceedings which any petitioner 
in a suit of prize-money 7 institute, and that he 
is accustomed to exercise that discretion according to the 
wishes of the Government of the day. As soon as the appli- 
cation was made to him to commence the suit, he reported to 
the Admiralty that it would be more convenient that the 
wena goo should be paid in the form of a grant than in the 
orm of value for a number of stores which had been most 
irregularly used up by the Government. The Admiralty at 
once forwarded the application to the Treasury. With 
a heavy deficit in prospect, the last thing Mr. Giapstone 
desired was to make a grant of 120,000/, At the same time, 
it would not do to allow the suit to go on, becatise the Quren’s 
Advocate had reported that “the application would disclose 
“ great neglect and irregularity in some q ” It was an 
awkward alternative. Mr. GLApstone knew that to include in 
the Estimates a grant of so largea sum to the captors of 
Kertch would more than swallow up the modest surplus 
which it would be in his power to promise. To allow the 
suit to go on might he was told, be more ex- 

ive still, besides the awkward revelations it would 
involve. Yet to refuse both the grant and the power to 
sue was to draw down upon his own office a dangerous 
amount of odium. So he conceived the idea of refusing the 
grant himself, but of forcing the Admiralty to refuse the per- 
mission to sue. The correspondence which has been printed 
is a chronicle of his successive efforts to compel the Admiralty 
to take this odious task upon themselves without requiring 
any authorization from him, and of their determination to 
make him assume the responsibility of his own decision, 


whether he liked it or not. But it is an unequal contest. 
The blunt Naval Secretary is no match for the subterfuges of 
the veteran builder of illusive Budgets. In vain he presses 
for plain directions as to the course which is to be pursued. 
The most concise and categoric demands for an answer 
evoke a succession of those clouds of verbiage which similar 
pressure is wont to extract in the House of Commons. Af 
last, the Admiralty close the correspondence in disgust, 
curtly informing the captors of Kertch that “ Her Masesty’s 
“ Government” have determined neither to pay them their 
due, nor to let them sue for it; and when the case is brought 
before the House of Lords the Duke of Somerset throws all 
the blame of this outrageous decision upon Mr. GLapsToNe. 
Mr. Guapstone’s perfect indifference to the discredit which 
may fall upon the Government, and to the discontent which 
may be caused in the army and fleet, so long as his own finan- 
cial projects are protected from harm, is the salient feature of 
the case. But the morality involved in his course of proceed- 
ing is peculiar and striking. He never contests the right of 
the captors. He never alleges that the right is one which 
evaporates by delay, or that there is any statute of limitations 
in existence which avoids it after the lapse of five years. He 
does not deny that the Government was in possession of money, 
the proceeds of the prize to which the soldiers and sailors have 
aright. But he satisfies his own conception of his duty 
endorsing the opinion of the QueEN’s Advocate that “the suit 
“would be objectionable on the ground that the Crown 


“could not satisfactorily explain the delay, and that great . 


“neglect and irregularity in some quarters would be disco- 
“-vered;” and at the same time he refuses the grant which 
the Queen’s Advocate recommended to avoid these incon- 
veniences. When Lord Harpwicke averred that Mr. Grap- 
STONE had “ choused” the soldiers and sailors of their due, he 
erred more in the classicality of his English than in the aceu- 
racy of his statement. It is a curious proof of the tempta- 
tions exercised by a hazardous and speculative finance to 
seduce into crooked and uncleanly paths a mind reputed to 
be conscientious. 

But there is a fatality attaching to these adjudications 
of prize. The Delhi prize-money, which accrued in 
1858, is not paid yet. Lord PAatMersTon appears te 
look on it as a curious phenomenon—a way that prize 
money has; for he innocently cited this gross act of neglect 
as a justification for the delay of seven years during which 
the captors of Kertch have waited for their claims. With 
still more striking naiveté, Sir Cuartes Woop attempted to 
excuse the withholding of the Delhi prize-money on the ground 
that some returns had been required from New Zealand, to 
which some of the regiments concerned had been sent. He 
really deserves to receive some prize-money himself for his 
gallantry in making such an excuse as that to the House 
of Commons. Many men would rather have led the forlorn 
hope at Delhi than have made such a defence of such a 
cause. There is not a spot in New Zealand from which the 
Colonial Office could not procure an answer in less than 
six months. It is not that six months which has made a delay 
of more than four years. We can only repeat that there is a 
fatality about the subject. But when the result of a fatality 
is that money is systematically withheld which ought to be 
paid, men are apt to give to it a different name. 


MANCHESTER DOCTRINES. 


CT. has long been a matter of astonishment to the world out- 
side of Manchester, that the cotton dearth, which is now 
in its second year, should have called forth no energetic action 
from those on whom the calamity most directly 

Every one gave Manchester credit for abundant enterprise and 
ample means. Self-reliance is the one cardinal virtue of her 
creed. The cotton-spinners were supposed to be the very 
quintessence of economical wisdom. If they had for years 
been willing to trust to one capricious market, it could onl 
have been because they felt in themselves the energy whi 
would be sufficient to cope with the most formidable difficulties 
when the proper time for action had arrived. To mere spec- 
tators, it seemed a game full of hazard to leave the develop- 
ment of a safer market until destitution should stare them in 
the face; but surely manufacturers must understand their own 
business best, and if they had puzzled the world so long with 
their apathy, no sooner would the due season arrive than they 
would astonish it even more by their unparalleled enterprise. 
This was not only the boast of Manchester itself, but the un- 
affected belief of the whole country. Well, the time 

and now for nearly two years Manchester has sat with folded 
arms waiting on Providence, and as Providence did not re- 
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spond, the last resource is an appeal to Government to descend 
into the field of commerce and supply the capitalists of Lan- 
cashire with the material which they do not choose to fetch for 
themselves. 

When Manchester does nothing, we may be sure there is a 
reason for it; and at length the silence is broken, and by the 
mouth of the chosen apostles of the sect— Mr. Conprn, Mr. 
J. B. Smira, and Mr. Porrern—the great freetrading com- 
munity has declared its motives and its hopes. As might 
have been anticipated, the declaration is clear and decisive. 
According to Mr. Porter, it is not the interest of the wealthy 
millowners to sacrifice or enfeeble themselves for the good of 
their trade or the community. The very contrary is their 
duty. The present crisis is oying the smaller capitalists 
and dooming their “hands” to starvation. The millionaire 
has the satisfaction of seeing his rivals ruined, and he would 
be false to his principles and his duty if he risked a single 
shilling of his wealth to save a competitor from bankruptcy, 
or a town from destitution. If he were to venture upon a 

ion for the importation of Indian cotton— if he even 
sent out an agent with a credit on an Indian Bank to buy the 
precious commodity — he might by possibility lose money, and 
at the best would be almost certain to assist his rivals as well 
as himself. He has a better course before him. He can 
withdraw his capital from an unlucky trade, and leave his 
feebler competitors and his own workmen, who are bravely 
bearing the consequences of his improvidence, to sink under 
their fate. Upon the whole, Mr. Porter thinks this the 
more promising speculation, and therefore unhesitatingly pro- 
nounces that it is the duty of the great millowners to adopt it. 

Mr. Porrer would probably take it as a compliment if we 
were to call this policy selfish and cruel to the last degree. 
To the mind of Manchester, selfishness has become a virtue. 
Political economy assumes, and unfortunately assumes with 
truth, that the action of a community is based in the main 
upon the interested motives of its members. The science has 
happily proved at the same time that, even in the absence of 
any higher sentiment, the upshot of the personal greed of 
millions will on the whole tend to the enrichment and con- 
venience of the entire community. In common with other 
fanatics of his school, Mr. Porrer has converted a scientific 
maxim into a moral duty, and prides himself on regarding no 
interests but his own, because the laws of human action have 
provided a wonderful antidote for the evils of unmitigated 
selfishness. Yet it is not true that science demonstrates that 
the lowest of human motives is in itself a blessing, although, 
faithful to facts, it bases its conclusions on a truth which it 
cannot gainsay. It is only Mr. Rusxux who accuses Political 
Economy of preaching inhumanity as a duty, and only men 
like Mr. Potter who give countenance to the charge. 

There are duties which even Manchester can sometimes 
recognise beyond the pale of the morality which consists in 
caring tp ar self. By law, a man may assuredly do what 
he likes with his own. A landowner may build a village to- 
day, fill it with patient labourers, and give them their daily 
occupation in the cultivation of the fields around them. He 
may discover to-morrow that so great is the demand for sport 
that he can make more profit of his land by turning a whole 
country side into a solitude, and stocking it with deer. Of 
course, no landowner ever thought of depriving the population 
of an estate of subsistence without caring for them elsewhere ; 
but we fancy we can remember that whenever a few score 
people have been dispossessed by the caprice or the greed of a 
landlord, Manchestermen have not been slow to recall the maxim 
that property has its duties as well as its rights. Is it only 
landed property to which this old-fashioned rule applies? 
or is it possible that any duty can be violated by a manufac- 
turer who collects his hundreds or thousands of operatives, 
and turns them adrift to starve, because he thinks it may be 
for his imierest to remove his capital into some more thriving 
trade? According to Mr. Porrer’s morality, the landholder 
must find his duty, like the millowner, in his interest alone, 
and it is only weak sentimentalists who can think that it is 
any wrong to society to make a capricious use of wealth. 

The sternest philosophers, however, have their momentary 
relapses, and with an ill grace even Mr. Porter confesses that 
he is childish enough to be swayed by motives of humanity. 
The appeal to Government, he assures us, was “ dictated by 
“feelings of humanity and inevitable necessity and expediency, 
“rather than selfishness.” The principle on which the claims 
of humanity and selfishness are to be reconciled is obvious 
and simple. It is the duty of capitalists to do their selfishness 
for themselves, and their humanity by deputy. In determining 
whether or not to risk their own money in their own trade, 


interest alone is to be the guide. In disposing of the proceeds 


of the taxation of the country, the voice of humanity may be 
listened to without any of duty. 

The code of Manchester morality will not be altered 
preaching, and we are quite content to note what the recog- 
nised doctrines of our Cotton Lords are, without presuming to 
suggest that any loftier motives can be found upon earth. 
But there is one point on which the hardest of political 
economists is open to conviction. If self-interest is the only 
law which he acknowledges, he does not deny that it must be 
a wise and intelligent selfishness; and in urging their strange 
proposition that the Government should undertake the pur- 
chase and conveyance of cotton for the trade, the great cotton 
deputation put us in possession of facts which throw some 
doubt on the prudence of which they boast. We are told 
that the natives in the interior of India have not yet learned 
to believe in the existence of the English demand ; that the un- 
heard-of prices in Liverpool, and even in Bombay, do not tempt 
them to send their produce to the best market, and that they are 
selling to their neighbours at 1d. and 2d.a lb. a commodity which 
is worth 8d. or 9d. at the coast, and from 1s. to 1s. 3d. in the Eng- 
lish markets. The comparatively small demand for manufactured: 
cotton in India during the last year, and the fact that the 
shipments of the raw material are actually less this year than 
they were in 1861, gives much countenance to these asser- 
tions; and we believe that what the Manchester oracles 
say is perfectly true—that the only thing wanted to de- 
velope the supply to an almost unlimited extent is to bring 
the native grower and the English purchaser fairly face to 
face. But if these representations are well-founded, it is just 
possible that there may be more selfishness than intelligence 
in the assertion, that Manchester capitalists ought not to risk 
their ary A by sending agents to select and purchase cotton 
on the fields where it is grown. The personal gain to those 
who entered on suchatraffic would surely be enough to counter- 
balance the loss of the advantage to be derived from the ruin 
of the smaller millowners; for if it be true that Government 
agents could make a profit, it is certain that a much 
larger profit would be realized by commercial houses 
on their own account. Mr. Porrer will no doubt say 
that he and his friends know their own business best; but our 
confidence in this is a little shaken by his admission that the 
trade generally have been so far blind to their real interest as 
to have brought themselves to ruin by a want of ordinary 
foresight. It is only in the narrowest sense that a maxim of 
this kind is ever true. While a trade flows in its ordi 
course, those engaged in it do know infinitely more about it 
than any others. But in a time of sudden disruption their special 
knowledge is apt to be a snare to them. The trade of Manchester 
has been to buy American cotton in Liverpool and spin it 
into yarn, and not to buy Surats in the interior of India. The 
old trade exists no longer, and those who have been trained in 
it cannot bring themselves to appreciate the extent of the 
revolution which has taken place. All their traditions 
and habits fail them at once, and their wilful blind- 
ness to what is unaccustomed may possibly surpass the 
ignorance of an ordinary ahi Whether this be so 
or not, Manchester has not the monopoly of economical 
science, and in spite of Mr. Porrer, and Mr. Bury, or 
even of Mr. CospEn himself, we venture to say that a Govern- 
ment agency for the supply of cotton, or any other commodity, 
must be a failure, even under circumstances where private 
agency would be sure of reaping enormous profits. 

The functions of the Government and the Trade are plainly 
marked out. The two obstacles to the export of cotton from 
India are the want of the material means of transit, and the 
want of the human to employ them. To make roads 
and canals isas clearly the duty which belongs to the State as 
it is the part of the private trader to guide the stream of com- 
merce in theright direction. It may take years before the ryot 
has sufficient knowledge and enterprise to send cotton in 
adequate quantities to the coast. If the seller will not bring his 
commodities to a strange market, it is for the buyer to seek 
them where they can be found; and this, on the assurance of 
the Manchester ion, is the only thing that is needed. 
But Manchester has been accustomed to buy in Liverpool, and 
it is, of course, the interest (and therefore, according to Mr. 
Porrer, the duty) of the manufacturer to induce the Govern- 
ment to bring the supply of raw material to the accustomed 
port; and until this modest demand is met by a distinet 
refusal, there is little chance that the millowners will discover 
that it may, after all, be their wisest policy to seek the com- 
modity they require in the market where it is to be found. 
We will not impeach their fidelity to their cience so far as to 
assume that they will be biassed by the consideration which 
they press on the Government that millions of their own people 
B2 
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are dependent on the development of the Indian supply, but 
we may fairly ask them to ascertain by experiment whether it 
will not pay to go to the producer, who is so slow to come to 
them. 


THE DEBATE ON CHINA. 


SECOND skirmish between Mr. Coppen and Lord 
PALMERSTON gave a certain interest to the debate about 
China. To decide the question whether the trading ports 
ought to be defended against the Taepings, it would be neces- 
sary to possess a special knowledge which is not always 
accompanied by a calm judgment. Two or three members of 
the House of Commons have decided opinions about the 
Chinese insurgents, and their. peculiar opportunities of infor- 
mation seem always to convert them into heated partisans. 
It is evident that the schismatic rebels are as cruel as the 
orthodox subjects of Pekin, and in their capacity of migratory 
freebooters they are probably in all other respects more 
worthless. They have ceased to find favour with Protestants 
who dislike hypocritical travesties of their own doctrines, and 
the Roman Catholic missionaries naturally detest the icono- 
clasts who, confounding the symbols of the Church with the 
_idolatrous emblems of Buddhism, attack both with indiscrimi- 
nate emg Candid Englishmen will in general admit that 
they know little of the Taepings, and that they have heard 
aailioe in their favour; but the question whether the ports 
of commerce are to be protected against their inroads has little 
to do with their moral or theological qualities. The expe- 
diency of thus far aiding the Chinese Government depends on 
the special circumstances of the case. It is evidently unde- 
sirable to be mixed up with Chinese politics, and there is 
always a certain inconvenience in undertaking joint operations 
in concert with the French; but, on the other hand, it would be 
unpleasant to be driven or starved out of the commercial 
positions which have been laboriously secured by war and 
diplomacy. The European commanders have laid down a 
rule that the Taepings are not to come within thirty 
miles of the trading ports, and they can enforce their 
demands by attacking any body of rebels which impru- 
dently ventures within the forbidden limits. The primary 
object is to protect foreign trade; and if the Imperial 
Government is incidentally strengthened, the maintenance of 
order is not likely to degenerate into officious interference. 
Mr. WaLpoe exaggerated the difficulty of the task when he 
pointed out the enormous extent of districts with a thirty-mile 
radius around sixteen different centres. Even the Taepings 
are not in sixteen places at once; and as soon as they discover 
that the Europeans are in earnest, they will probably keep 
aloof from the protected parts of the country. An insurance- 
office could scarcely deal with simultaneous fires at the houses 
of all its customers, and yet it may prudently undertake to 
make good the damage of any single conflagration. 

Mr. Wurte’s reasons against the policy sanctioned by the 
Government, although they were not conclusive, were much 
to the purpose. Mr. Cospen’s more ambitious denunciation of 
all interference was founded, not on the circumstances of China, 
but on the general principle that the use of force is objection- 
able. The day before, Mr. Cospen had objected to expenditure 
on ships and forts, and it was certain that he would disapprove 
of military operations in any part of the world. A uniform 
conclusion deduced from varying facts always excites suspicion. 
The burden is, in truth, composed before the song, and it recurs 
at arbitrary intervals, with little reference to the language of 
particular stanzas. A Chinese war is especially hateful to 
Mr. Coppen ; and he considers it only a secondary matter that 
the recent operations have been undertaken in support of the 
Imperial Government. As Lord Patmerston_ remarked, the 
check imposed on the ravages of the Taepings is a reparation 
for any damage which may have been inflicted on the 
Chinese Government, rather than a repetition of the 
alleged injustice. It was not unnatural that an opportunity 
should be seized of reproaching the Minister for his general 
policy, but Mr. Cospen was not contented with censuring 
former wars, or with deprecating interference in the internal 
quarrels of China. With characteristic dogmatism, he pro- 
ceeded to assert that English merchants misunderstand their 
own interests, that open ports have no tendency to promote 
trade, and that the attempt to create commercial relations with 
the interior was a costly mistake. It might be supposed that 
those who conduct the trade with China know their own business 
best; but because the Government has secured facilities for their 
enterprise, Mr. Coppen coolly declares that it would be more 
profitable to trade only at two or three points on the border of 
the empire. Of the whole actual and possible trade with 
three or four hundred millions of industrious people, he speaks 


with a contempt which might befit some raw critic of his own 
commercial treaty. The Chinese, as he announces, have little 
inclination to buy, and have nothing to sell but a certain 
quantity of tea and silk ; and the Government is expected to act 
on his arbitrary statement, although traders themselves may 
think it worth while to penetrate the great arteries of 
the empire in search of gain. When Mr. Bricut has 
become the loudest prophet of war, it is perhaps natural 
that Mr. Cospen should disbelieve in the capacity of merchants 
to take care ‘of themselves. The Government has only pro- 
vided them with markets, and it now furnishes them with 
the aid of police to them from the violence of 
freebooters. The objection that their undertakings are not 
likely to be successful scarcely becomes the most famous 
advocate and representative of free trade. Mr. Cospen is 
never tired of boasting that he has removed some of the 
barriers between France and England, and he may reasonably 
believe that persuasion is better than force; yet the proceed- 
ings of successive Governments in extorting concessions from 
China have produced exactly similar results. The seaboard 
and the interior have been + eens open to a trade which was 
formerly forbidden, and experience alone can show whether 
trade will spring up between two remote and busy commu- 
nities. According to Mr. Cospen, the Chinese are too indus- 
trious to buy goods from abroad, but their power to undersell 
all kinds of foreign commodities is simply matter of conjecture. 
The Emperor of the Frencu sold to Mr. Cospen favours which 
he would have otherwise conferred gratuitously. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON and his predecessors extorted from the Chinese com- 
mercial treaties which would never have been conceded in 
peace. The establishment of sound principles, even if effected 
by an unjustifiable process, cannot have been an unmixed 
disadvantage. 

It is possible that some of the ports may cost more to 
defend than they are likely to produce in profits of trade; 
but, as a general rule, it must be worth while to protect the 
trading settlements from lawless violence. There is no 
question of following up the marauders into their remoter 
haunts, or of giving any but an indirect support to the 
authority of the Imperial Government. Mr. Wuire, like 
almost all Mr. Conpen’s followers or allies, utterly disagrees 
with the ostentatious credulity of his leader. The Em- 
peror of the Frencw has to content himself with the 
confidence which he inspires in two or three of his 
eminent advocates. Mr. Wuirr, on the contrary, suspects 
him of dangerous designs on China, and objects to any con- 
currence in his enterprises which may be afforded under 
colour of a common defence of the treaty ports. It is true that 
General Montavpan declared in the Senate that the French 
arms in China were employed solely in the defence and propa- 
gation of Christianity. e hero of the Summer Palace repu- 
diated the covetous designs of his English associates; and Mr. 
Wuite, therefore, with much simplicity, assumes that the 
French are exclusively engaged in promoting their own glory 
and the good of the Church. It is unnecessary to inquire 
whether the officers on the spot entertain any theological dis- 
like to the Taepings, for, in driving them away from the trading 
towns on the coast, they are not conducing to the triumph of 
any sect or opinion. Future historians may perhaps differ 
as to the character of the war with the Chinese Government; 
but they will scarcely find fault with the present determina- 
tion to protect against mere wrong-doers the rights of inter- 
course which now belong equally to the Chinese and to their 
foreign customers. It can hardly be a cause for regret that 
the most populous empire in the world has, by various methods, 
been brought into connexion with the rest of mankind. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Cospen’s assurances, it seems probable that 
the most industrious and thrifty of Oriental races will contrive: 
to derive from dealings with strangers a profit which must 
necessarily be reciprocal. Lord Paumerston, having no fixed 
idea to defend, proved himself for once a sounder free-trader 
than his new and bitter assailant 


SIR CHARLES WOOD AND MR, LAING, 


F all the recent changes in the administration of Indian 
affairs, there is none which has been received with so 

much approval, or which has appeared so fully to justify itself 
by the event, as the policy of sending out a first-rate English 
financier to evoke order and prosperity out of the ruin and 
confusion into which the Indian Treasury seemed to have 
been inextricably sunk. After a series of deficits, each of 
which was about equal to the whole expenditure of a 
second-class European kingdom, we have had the weleome 
surprise of a balanced Budget followed by the promise of 
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a handsome surplus for the coming year. The reality of this 
satisfactory reaction has approved itself by the steady and 
rapid increase of the cash balances in India. The Govern- 
ment securities, which were unmarketable a few years ago at 
an enormous discount, now command a large premium. Rail- 
ways are being pushed on with more vigour than ever, and at 
last even roads and canals—the most important and the most 
neglected of all possible Indian investments—are receiving, if 
not an adequate, at least a very considerable measure of 
official assistance. Obnoxious taxes, which the pecuniary 
distress of the Government had rendered nece , have been 
repealed with a liberal hand, and if Mr. Larna’s Budget is to 
be trusted, the buoyant revenue of India is likely to furnish 
the means of further remissions and freer expenditure in 
future years. When this excellent news came to us, authen- 
ticated by the unhesitating assurance of a man of Mr. Larnc’s 
reputation, it was impossible to persist in the incredulity with 
which all promises of improvement in the finances of India 
had so long been received. 

We have no sooner recovered from the shock of this wel- 
come surprise than we are startled by the counter assertions 
of Sir C. Woop to the effect that the calculations of the 
CxanceLor of the Indian Exchequer are nothing but a tissue 
of blunders. We are told that in one year a gross error of 
1,000,000/. on one side was only concealed by an equally 
gross error of 1,000,000/. on the other, and, what is most 
disheartening of all, that the surplus on which Mr. Laine 
reckons for 1862-3 is an entire delusion, and that the cor- 
rected calculations show an estimated deficit of more than 
800,000/. If Sir Cartes Woop is right, there never was 
exhibited, in a position like that occupied by Mr. Laine, 
such utter ignorance of the most elementary principles of 
finance, and even of the common rules of arithmetic. Mr. 
Larne not only cannot estimate without gigantic blunders, 
but he has positively based his management of the Indian 
finances upon calculations which are vitiated by arithmetical 
slips to the extent of more than a million sterling. This is 
the charge which the Inpian Secretary has taken every 
opportunity to make against the director of the Indian finances, 
and many persons are probably wondering what answer Mr. 
Larne will give to an accusation which is unfortunately 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

After the successive surprises of an almost incredible Budget, 
and an equally incredible charge of blundering folly, we are afraid 
that a third surprise, on the same sensation scale, may uproot 
all the foundations of faith in figures, and leave the minds of 
our readers in a hopeless chaos of doubt. But although Mr. 
Laine has not yet had an opportunity of stating his version of 
the matter, the whole truth is open to anyone who chooses to 
study the uninviting pages of a recent Parliamentary paper, 
containing the financial correspondence between the Home 
Department and the Government of India. And the whole 
truth is this—that, so far as Mr. Larna’s administration is 
concerned, the alleged blundering is a pure fiction, and that 
the matter resolves itself into a dispute of long standing 
between Sir C. Woop and Mr. Larne as to the propriety of 
inserting one or two items (the nature of which we will shortly 
explain) on one side or the other of the Indian balance-sheet. 
The root of the complaint made by Sir C. Woop is not the 
incompetency, but the insubordination, of the Financial 
Member of Council. A difference arises as to the principle on 
which the balance-sheet should be framed, analogous to those 
difficulties which are constantly occurring in distinguishing 
the capital and revenue accounts of a railway company. There 
is something to be said on each side, but Sir C. Woop 
peremptorily insists that the disputed items shall be entered in 
the way he thinks right—whereupon Mr. Laine treats the 
mandate with contempt, and continues to frame his accounts 
on what he considers to be the sounder principle. Whether 
Mr. Larne is bound to submit to commands from the Iyp1an 
Secretary as to the insertion of a specific item in his accounts, 
involves a sufficiently grave question respecting the relative 
position of the two officials; but the controversy has been 
needlessly, and not very ingenuously, embittered by convert- 
ing the claim of authority into an accusation of gross incom- 
petency founded on the flimsiest possible pretext. 

We do not mean to inflict on our readers an abstract of 
all the petty wrangling which is disclosed by the correspond- 
ence recently printed, and we shall confine our remarks to 
the specific charges which have been prominently brought 
forward. The first of these is, that in one year Mr. Larne’s 
calculations were vitiated by an error in addition of about 
1,000,000/. This has been ingeniously put, so as to imply 
that the whole of the financial policy of India has been 
framed on that false basis, and that, but for another equal 


and opposite blunder, there would have been a corre- 
sponding derangement of the finances of India. The grain 
of truth in this assertion is sufficiently minute. In April 
last a despatch was sent from India, stating the estimated 
results of the financial year 1861-62 founded on the actual 
returns of the first eleven months, and giving explanations of the 
Budget estimate for 1862-63. These, it will be remembered, 
are the only two years with which Mr. Larne has had to deal, 
and the despatch is exclusively concerned with this period ; but, 
to facilitate comparison, the tabulated statement which accom- 
panied the despatch contained not only the accounts of 1861-62 
and the estimate for 1862-63, but also a third column pur- 
porting to give the ascertained balance-sheet of 1860-61. All 
the items in this balance-sheet are unquestioned. The total 
revenue is given. The expenditure, excluding railways, and 
also the railway, are correctly set down ; but in stating 
the resulting deficit, excluding railways, the clerk who pre- 
pared the abstract, and for whom Mr. Lain@ is perhaps 
theoretically responsible, included by mistake the railway 
expenditure, and caused the error of 1,000,000/. which has 
been so adroitly used by Sir C. Woop. The slip occurs in 
an historical statement of back accounts which had nothing 
to do with the subject of the despatch — it relates to a period 
before Mr. Larxe went to India—it is one which corrects 
itself the instant it is seen, and it neither did nor could 
lead Sir C. Woop or Mr. Larxa for one moment astray, nor 
was it ever made the basis of any calculations whatever. 
But it chanced to come at a very opportune moment. ‘There 
were pending disputes as to other important items, and a dis- 
ingenuous triumph might easily be won by pointing to an 
obvious inaccuracy in a mere collateral statement, as a ground 
for imputing to similar blundering what is really a difference 
in principle as to matters of considerable importance. 


The real contest is one which has been maintained ever 
since Mr. Lamxe went to India, and arises in much the 
same way on the estimates of the past and the coming 
year. It will be enough to deal with it as it appears on the 
last estimates. The first of the disputed items is a sum 
of about half a million, which Sir C. Woop insists on having 
entered as a charge against the revenues of India, under the 
not quite accurate title of “‘ Railway Loss by Exchange.” The 
others consist of a group of items representing certain wind- 
falls of about 700,000/., which Mr. Larne claims to include in 
the income ofthe year. What is called the “ Railway Loss by 
“ Exchange ” arises in this way : — The bargain between the 
Indian Government and the guaranteed Railway Companies is, 
in substance, that the railways shall raise and lend to the 
Government, at 5 per cent., a certain amount of capital; and 
that thereupon the Government shall make advances as required” 
for the construction of the works, and get back § per cent. on 
the amount out of the first returns of the railways. The inter- 
tion was, that the loans by the Companies to the Government 
should exactly equal the advances made by the Government 
to the Companies ; and this arrangement involved the risk that 
while the Government paid a certain 5 per cent. on what 
they borrowed from the Companies, they secured only an 
uncertain 5 per cent., with some prospective advantages, on 
their advances in return. Of course it is quite immaterial to 
the Government whether the Companies lend the stipulated 
amount of capital, or whether the whole or any part of it is 
raised by the Government itself from other lenders on 
equally favourable terms; and accordingly, when it was 
found that the Companies did not raise capital as fast as was 
desired, Sir C. Woop obtained authority for a railway loan to 
enable the Government to make advances for works to an 
amount far exceeding the capital paid in by the Companies. 
But besides this volun excess of the Government railway 
advances, there was another accidental excess arising out of 
the terms of the contract. Almost all the payments by the 
Companies are made in British money in London. The greater 
part of the counter-advances by the Government are in rupees 
in India. For the purpose of keeping these sums approxi- 
mately equal according to the original plan, it was arranged 
that the rupee should always be assumed to be of the value of 
1s. 10d. But the real value of a rupee, according to the rate of 
exchange which has prevailed for some years, is as nearly as 
possible 2s. The consequence is, that if a Company pays in 
in London 1,100,000/. the amount which the Indian Govern- 
ment is bound to expend in India will be, in real value, 
1,200,000/. The extra 100,000/. is not lost, because 5 per 
cent. interest will have to be paid on 1,100,000/. only, while, 
if the railways produce sufficient income, 5 per cent. will be 
received by the Government on 1,200,000/. Put in another 
way, it comes to this — that the railways are bound to lend to 
the Government eleven-twelfths of the necessary advances in 
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India, and the Government has undertaken to supply the 
remaining one-twelfth. In fact, the Government is furnishing 
much more than this, and as a matter of course the amount so 
advanced is charged to capital, and will be covered by a loan 
so far as the cash balances may be insufficient for the purpose. 
Mr. Laine says that the one-twelfth which the Government 
provides by the accidental arrangement as to the conventional 
rate of wh ch ought in like manner to be charged against 
capital, and not against income; and he has, therefore, in spite of 
Sir C. Woopn’s orders, deliberately omitted the item from his ac- 
counts of the year. Apart from the question who is right on 
principle, this at least is clear — that there is no ground what- 
ever for an accusation of careless blundering. 

The other controversy is very similar. It will be re- 
membered that the Indian Government made large advances 
for the China war. These are now about to be repaid by the 
War Office, and, with other similar items, make up a total of 
about 700,000/. as a windfall of the year. This Mr. Laine 
treats as income, just as China tribute and Spanish repayments 
have been treated by Mr. Guapstone and others in our own 
accounts. Sir C. Woop insists that the repayment of a loan 
is not income, and by striking out this amount and adding 
the so-calied railway loss by exchange, he makes up the dis- 
crepancy which he charges as a blunder in Mr. Larno’s 
accounts, 

We have said enough to show that the issue is very different 
from that which has been so unfairly paraded in Mr. Larna’s 
absence, and it is not, perhaps, necessary to pronounce on the 
very nice questions involved in the dispute. This, however, 
must be borne in mind—a national balance-sheet does not 
profess, like a railway revenue account, to include only the 
charges and the revenue which properly belong to the year. 
The object of it is different. The railway balance-sheet is 
meant to show how much profit can fairly be divided. The 
national balance-sheet is intended only to make the whole 
receipts and payments balance ; and for this reason it comprises, 
on the one side, all that is coming in during the year from 
whatever source, and, on the other, whatever will have to be 
paid out, whether for the service of the year or by way of 

ent investment. On this principle, the windfalls 
which Mr. Larne claims clearly belong to the income of the 
year. On the same principle, all investments in public 
works, though really payments on capital account, are 
properly set down among the to be covered. But 
there are occasional exceptions to this rule. For example, 
the fortification expenditure now going on in England is 
not brought into the estimates on one side, nor does the loan 
raised for this special purpose appear as part of the ordinary 
ways and means. The investment is, in effect, carried to a 
separate capital account. This is just what is done in India. 
The capital lent by the Railway Companies and the advances 
made by the Government do not enter into the accounts, the 
interest alone appearing there. The railway loan raised by the 
Government itself will in like manner be kept off the general 
balance-sheet, as well as the extra advances made out of the 
proceeds. The loss by exchange differs from these extra 
advances only in this — that it is a sum which the Government 
stands pledged to advance, and for which no specific provision 
has been made by way of loan either from the Companies or in any 
other manner. The more reasonable course certainly seems to 
be to treat this advance like the rest of the railway investments 
of the Government, and keep it off the ordinary balance-sheet ; 
for there is no conceivable reason why a voluntary outlay 
of several millions beyond the capital of the Companies should 
be covered by the loan, unless a precisely similar outlay under 
the provisions of a contract is dealt with in the same way. 
On both the real issues the blunders are certainly not on 
Mr. Latne’s side, and for the rest we would rather have 
been guilty of the slip which is found in the returns of a by- 
gone year than of the unfair use which has been made 
of it to prejudice a question with which it has no connexion. 
One consequence of the dispute is certain, and that is, that 
the relations between the Indian CHanceLLor (whoever he 
may be) and the Secretary of Stare must be put upon a 
more definite footing than that which has led to so much un- 
seemly bickering. No first-rate financier will go out to India 
if his accounts are to be subject to the absolute dictation of a 
Secretary of State at home. 


ROYAL ROADS TO HISTORY. 
is a tempting thing when a man offers you the rewards of 
labour without condemning you to its fatigues. There is a 
tract of Mrs. Hannah More’s y Cae The Way to be Charitable 
without Expense. In a similar spirit, there is a large class of books 
which might be lettered, “The Way to be Learned without 


Study.” Perhaps the dest instance of all is the system of 
the Modern History School at Oxford. A man there gets his 
First Class after six months’ ing, including at the outside one 
original writer. The only principle on which such an abuse of 
honours can be justified is that, when a man has won a Class on 
such easy terms, he may be led, for very shame, to do i 
afterwards to deserve it. If he rests on it, he is of course undone. 
He had better have read nothing at all than be led to fancy that he 
knows a great deal, when in truth he knows so very lit This 
“conceit of knowledge without the reality,” the ori which it was 
the great object of Socrates to root up, is the natural result of all 
attempts either to cram the work of years into a few months, or 
to crowd the contents of a library into a single volume. Of all 
fatal things there is nothing so fatal to all real knowledge as the 
of Compendiums. They start from the undoubted 
truths that ~— a short for the most devoted student to learn 
everything, an t most men can give only a very small portion 
of their om to learning anything. t no ti can be falser 
than that men should therefore ones to get up universal know- 
ledge through the medium of Compendiums. No man has time to 
learn everything—most men have time to learn very little. The 
true inference is, not that they should attempt to learn all things 
superficially, but that they should attempt to learn a few things 
well. Take history for instance. The most Jiligent of students can- 
not get up the whole history of the world in original authorities. 
He must trast to second-hand writers for a large portion of his 
course. But the habit of using original authorities gives him a 
power of using second-hand authorities—of really judging and 
em. A 
records 


weighing their value whenever he is obliged to trust to 
man who has read, if it be only one or two, contemporary 
of past ages in other languages has done more to open his eyes than 
one who has read through a whole library of Compendiums. He 
may have fewer names and dates at his oo ends, but, if he has 
done his work with common care and thought, he has gained 
something very much better —namely, the er of understandi 
history. By reading even one or two original authorities, sti 
more by reading two or three in different languages and belongi 
to different periods, he is enabled to see the real life and spirit of 
his subject, and to acquire those first principles of criticism which 
will be of use to him in reading second-hand writers. A man who 
understands no language but his own cannot do better than read 
some of the English historians of our own Civil War, taking care, 
of course, that his reading be neither wholly Cavalier nor wholly 
Roundhead. And he wil.clee és well to read Thucydides and 
Tacitus in a good ion, if he can find one. A man who 
understands Greek, Latin, or French, has a much wider field 
opened to him. Of course some men may not have time for 
any historical reading at all. But those who work their way through 
long Compendiums of Universal History must give a good deal of 
time to it. All we say is, that their time may be better employed. 
We have efure ws some books of this sort of 
° ere are two whi or i on account 
at once of their enormous circulation 
is a mere but the other meant a book 
or grown people. DMaunder’s Treasury of Hi is a li in 
itself. It ps not counting the Index, of $64" pages of anal 
print in double columns. It contains, according to its Title-page, 
‘a Series of Separate Histories of the Principal States and King- 
doms of the World, ed by an Introductory Outline Sketch 
of Universal Hi the Earliest Ages to the Present Time.” 
The author is author also of Zhe Treasury of Knowledge, The 
and Treasury, 4 &c., as we find from 
vertisements elsewhere, consisting of a Biographical Treasury, a 
Treasury of Natural History, and a Treasury of Geography. Mr. 
Maunder, in short, must know ey ge Pag is to say, he can 
really know nothing. The value of the writings of such a man isof 
course absolutely none. But they are just the sort of things to 
take in the people who run after compendiums. Here is all history 
in one volume, all science in another—one or two smaller subjects 
in, we suppose, smaller volumes. A man whe reads Mr. Maunder 
need, is the evil. A | 
introducsory is sati ith being introductory. 
gotiies its reader to deeper and more advanced works, but it does 
not attempt to take their place. A really good modern his- 
torian has his use—and a most n use—as a guide, a 
commentator, a harmonist to the original writers, but ¢ does 
not attempt to make himself a substitute for them. 
worst thing o— such orl Mr. Maunder’s is that they are 
satisfying. ey do not stimulate inquiry ; refer to nothi 
they do not suggest the of 
beyond themselves. As far as Mr. Maunder’s readers are con- 
cerned, he may have got his knowledge of Universal His 
by intuition or express revelation. To criticize the matter of s 
books is of course mere waste of time. It is needless to point out 
particular blunders in fact, or particular opinions with which we 
disagree. There are plenty of both, but particular blunders 
and particular wrong opinions are not the real sin of the book. 
Indeed, as far as mere , it would be easy to find 
writers more narrative is 
hardly so inaccurate as, for instance, Dr. Li sunlucky History 
of aa. In fact, a copyist of this sort will always make 
ewer blunders than either a dealer in allusions or a man writing 
from original authorities which he does not understand. To be 
sure, Mr. Maunder’s book contains some very queer things. It 
makes one laugh to read that Charles Martel commanded the 
Norman infantry at Hastings, and it makes one angry to read that 
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Hampden was very wicked for not paying his ship-money quietly. 

But might all Mr. Maunder's in detail, an 
leave his book just as worthless 
those things which no corrector can alter—in general con- 

pa and general execution of the book. An all-sufficient 


One need not stop to point out this or that blunder, when the 
thing itself is a blunder from beginning to end. The style is, we 
need hardly say, the grand style —the only style to which a hack 
will condescend. The arrangement and proportion of one age and 
country to another is ludicrous. , dictated that 

lish History should occupy more than half the book. But it is 

odd to find China allowed four times as much space as the United 
States. We probably do not yield to Mr. Maunder in admiration 
for the heroes of Greek independence, but we are amazed to find 
ancient Greece, mythical historical, summed up in three pages, 
while modern Greece extends to eleven. The way of dealing with 
the subject is, of course, utterly unintelligent unappreciating. 
Writers of this sort sway backwards and forwards between two 
equally rocks. Sometimes they fancy that men who 
lived so long could not have been men of like passions with 
ourselves ; ade fall down and worship them like so many demi- 
Se a common treatment of the great men of 
and Rome. Sometimes, on the other hand, a man with no 

ideas beyond his own and country will, set to work and judge 

nce her wl whatever he cannot understand. Greeks 


In all this he has many rivals; but one thing is, 
think, peculiar to} himself. Each page of history is 
en in a setting of four ew, something like the 

eux Tapestry with its border. Of the four, two run horizon- 

y and two perpendicularly. Sometimes they contain dates, 
sometimes brief summaries of fact, sometimes general reflections. 
Thus a page of Spanish history has round it these four sentences, 
“ Listless indolence is nowhere more indulged than in Spain” 
(horizontal); “The ——_ are eminently frugal and abste- 
mious, they never allow the brain to be conquered by the 
stomach ” (perpendicular); “‘ Never do to-day what you can put 
off till to-morrow’ is the favoured — in Spain, and rigidly 
followed ” ( icular) ; “ The ‘ Morescoes,’ or descendants of 
the Moors, dwell in Granada” (horizontal). An American 
has for its horizontal garnish the statements that “the American 
Banks are irresponsible joint-stock associations,” and that “justice, 
honour, every noble quality, is sacrificed to party spirit.” From the 

dicular statements we learn that “in no part of the werld are 
ues tcy and discredit so prevalent as in the commercial classesof 
the United States,” and that “ at the end of last war it was estimated 
that about 16,000 English seamen were in the American service.” 
It is clear that no amount of improvement in detail can do any 
real good to a book so utterly vicious in principle. It has evi- 
dently gone through a large amount of enlargement, and something 
of what is meant for improvement. But a thing so essentially 
rotten is capable of nothing but an awkward sort of cobbling 
which only makes matters worse. There is one ludicrous instance. 
Mr. Maunder wrote his History of Rome in perfect faith, believing 
every myth without a doubt. Somebody has gone and stuck in a 
long extract from Arnold ; but it is merely stuck in. The genuine 
Maunder was too sacred to be sacrificed to any such intruding 
innovator; so Mr. Maunder’s solemn narrative of the reigns of 
Romulus, Numa, and the rest, immediately follows the “legend ” 
copied from Arnold. 

Mr. Maunder’s works are clearly meant as a royal road to learn- 
ing for grown persons. The other book which chance has thrown 
in our way, is the bugbear of school-girls, Mangnall’s Questions. 
First, observe this detestable system of “ Questions.” A teacher 
shapes his questions for himself out of what his pupils have been 

ing. But Miss Richmal Mangnall—for such we find from a 
“notice ” is, or was, the author’s sex and condition—meant her 
book for teachers who had not the sense to do this, and whose 
only notion of teaching was to hear a lesson said by heart. When 
the oe and answers are ready made, the lesson can be just as 
well heard by a teacher who does not understand as by one who 
does. Indeed, the teacher who does not understand will be 
far the stricter of the two. He or she who understands will be 
satisfied if the matter of the answer be accurately given; but to 
him or her who does not understand, the variation of a synonymous 
word will be as great a crime as the variation of a material fact— 
that is, the sign that the child really knows her lesson will be 
set down as proof that she does not know it. Thus history, or 
whatever the subject may be, becomes a dull formula to be said 
over and fi n, not a living story to be understood and re- 
membered. such history ! ben; in a book printed in 1859, we 
Cecrops and 


_ have our school-girls solemnly asked questions about 


Romulus, just as much as about Alexander, Gregory the Seventh, 
and Louis Napoleon. They are taught to believe that Edward 1 


i 
2, 
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no idea, and are forgotten the next moming. They 
an “Abstract of Heathen Mythology ”—that is to say. 
Achilles (“ a Grecian 

i himself at the si of ”), Acis, 
exactiy in the style of Mr. Cox’s Tales from 
What can the poor little girls have done in some 


rome account of Acheron, A 


existence to deserve so a fate? 
After all this, we are inclined to look 


i 


an odd title enough—namely, the Historieal Finger-Post, a Hi 
Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, ne 


connexion with Universal 


story, including Politics, Theology, 


Law, Commerce, Literature, Army and Navy, Arts and Sciences, 
Geography Tradition, ae Social, and Personal Character- 
istics, &e. ke. &e., by Edward Shelton. ‘Mr. Shelton has certainty, 


in so vast a , erred now and then, 


, but he is a small offen 


compared with Mr. Maunder and Miss Richmal Mangnall. We 


cannot see that their books can serve 


any useful purpose at all. 


Now Mr. Shelton’s, if used aren: may. As long as our high- 


polite writers will use “Terms, 


ithe 
hrases, Epithets, 


Allusi &c. in connexion with Universal Hi , Ww 
may do some aini ith decent accuracy as thi 

what &c., mean. Thus far Mr. 


of “Terms, Phrases,” &c. to adorn their own compositi 
his work be thus misapplied, his oo will be hardly less 
heavy than that of our our Mangnalls. 


THE OXFORD COMMEMORATION. 


list of honorary dignitaries as curious and as distinguished a 
company as it ever wi ed. A Prime Minister verging on 


eighty, the representative of a Catholi 


c slaveholding empure, and 


one of the greatest of the Indian heroes, are three persons 


enough to meet together for the 


of being made Doctors of 


Civil Law. In strict reason, there is not much sense in the thi 

but practically this is the way in which the Universities pay ther 
homage to the outer world, and in which the outer world pays its 
homage to the Universities. There is acertain relation kept up be- 


tween the two in England which is of 


value to the University, 


and of some value to society at large. It is easyto exaggerate the effect 
of the world on Oxford, and to suppose thedimemeen great statesmen 


and eminent foreigners are honoured 


there, Oxford is much affected 


by men whom it only sees for a ~ The undergraduates who 


assemble 1n the galleries to express 


hisses and cheers the sen- 


timents of the youthful Englishman, are pleased with the wit they 


hear or display, tickled by the license 


ey enjoy of openly con- 


demning or applauding their pastors and masters, and confirmed in 


But after the day is over, the 
before, and the praise or censure of 


their ae in the University by seeing it held in open honour. 


uate is much as he was 
a gallery of boys does not 


much affect its objects. Still the Commemoration before 


us in a picturesque and striking way 


the connexion does 


undoub y exist between the Universities and the country at 


large, and 


ere are many ways in which, on reflection, this con- 


nexion is closer than would at first sight . The University 

is, if we come to think of it, curiously like the society in which it 

flourishes ; and it is this likeness which gives their most peculiar 

features, both bad and good, to the English Universities. 

of the incidents of the recent Commemoration may be used to 
- 


show in what this likeness especially 


In the first place, the English Universities are singularly un- 
antic, and they are supetieae in the way in which the typical 
glishman is unpedantic. Of the pedantry which consists in 
thinking the whole scheme of things in’ ‘hich we live the only 
one worth caring a straw about, there -s plenty at Oxford, as 
everywhere else in England. We are all sure that we have got 
hold of the right Constitution, Church, education, and manners. 
Other nations are estimable in proportion as it has been given them 


to see this. But Englishmen are free 


from the try of learn- 


ing. They do not rate the advantage of know very highly. 
They resent with Lord Shaftesbury the aed Professors 


Oxford does this too in an eminent d 


. There are very 


learned men at Oxford. They might be counted on the fingers of 


one hand. But there are many intelli 


t men, with a fair share 


of learning, and whose learning, as far as it goes, is ectly 
genuine. Oxford supplies by cartloads those 
who form the medium of communication between men of original 

nius and profound learning and the unlettered vulgar. ‘The 


uit-pi ese pi o not 
Ther pipes 

as the learned men of the country. 


y polished porous con- 
ink onal of being pipes. 
w 


not want to obtrude themselves on the world 


They want to do a useful 


piece of work, and have a little quiet, very local credit. The 


students, again, are only students in a very moderate degree. 
are kept at work, but the utmost care is taken that the Tork shall 


not be overpowering. The labours of 


the Oxford undergraduate, 


| 
niver istory In ohe Volume 1s 1 
perfectly accurate in every detail, it would be a delusion still. No 
man who knows what history is would attempt it; and, r trage 
incompetent man would attempt it, the execution is worthy of the | 
conception. 
favourably on a book with 
minds should use Mr. Shelton’s hittle book as a 
mans sometimes, though less commonly, have this measure 
meted to them, while it is the almost universal treatment of the 
men and the institutions of medizeval Europe. In Mr. Maunder TT a 
his admiration and his contempt are both equally worth- 
| great | 
by 
consists. 
egres ow 
ren! 
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unless an examination is very near, . at one o’clock. The rest 
of the day he devotes to refreshi is exhausted frame and 
recovering from the fatigue of three hours’ attendance at lecture. 
Eyen the work of s men is only kard for a short 7 
of their course. But what Oxford does it does w It 
manages to get something more than cram put into most men. It 
prepares men for practical professions, so far as giving them ease in 
a plying to different subjects and a habit of self-reliance goes, 
thoug 


it rather encourages a turn to take things too gently. It | 
also teaches admirably all the social and moral lessons that a Uni- | 


versity can teach, But it avoids creating the sort of man who is 
at home only in a place of learning; and its members, especially 
its idler members, are very proud of this, and of the gentlemanly 
turn it gives them. 

It is ey if only “| pines, | 
or grasp of mind, or facility of persuading and leading others, who 
arrives at the highest distinction in England. The ~ whom the 
country is bent on honouring most at present, because he is so 
clever and successful, and is so curiously young for his time 
of life, is t axe 4 the ideal of a non- tic Universit 

in the 


man realiz highest sphere of the practical world. 
Lord Palmerston in his red doctor’s gown was a “moral” 
to all his Oxford spectators. Oh, that they could know so much, | 


and conceal their knowledge so cleverly under the guise of the man 
of the world, and get hold of so many good things, and live to be | 
so hale in old age! The distinctions which the Cetvon honours | 
at Commemoration are the distinctions which the University | 
honours in its every-day life. That Brazilian D.C.L. was more | 


typical than he s He represented the pride of place and | 

station in rather a naked form, and the University hkes this. | 

There is, ue a rather too complete absence of intellectual | 


The claims of social rank and of wealth are | 


pride at 
admitted. Real honest toad- | 


rather too frankly and humbl 
eating is comparatively rare at Oxford. It has been found not to 
answer. What is the good of licking a young nobleman’s shoes, 
when, in after life, just before his Lordship’s best living 
becomes vacant, he sells the next presentation to a Jew? 
What is the good of hunting after serious Cabinet Ministers 
when bishoprics are thrown away on popular preachers? The 
Oxford don wand down, not so much before the great world in any 
representative as before its general idea. It is out of the abyss of 
his strong common sense that the humility comes. He is haunted 
by a feeling of the absurdity displayed by a man who pretends to 
be distinguished or eminent with the income of a College tutor 
in a provincial town. He thinks the general standard of the 
country is the only true one, and by this standard he comes short. 
He despises the notion of having a special standard for the Uni- 
versity, and dreads sinking into the learned self-complacency of a 
German Professor. There is a slight want of poetry and of the 
worship of the Beautiful and True about this way of looking at 
things, but it has all the excellences of sterling prose. 

The galleries at Commemoration also reflect the English world 
et large in their likes and dislikes, and in their way of meting out 
approval and censure. There is a fixity about the opinions of 
pe er that is in the highest degree English. Perhaps 
the oddest instance of this is the h and prolonged cheer which 
the name of Mr. Disraeli produces at Oxford. The undergraduates 
do not catch this from their elders. Probably there is no set of 
men who more dislike Mr. Disraeli, despise his manceuvring, and 
steadily oppose him, than University men of some little standing. 
But the undergraduates do not criticize him or know much about 
him. They see in him the startling and attractive combination 
of the cleverness they admire and the Conservatism they love. 
‘They cheer him because he is so useful to the right side. One of 
the most strange of all the strange things in England is that the 
young men at the Universities are so Conservative, and it shows what 
a great deal is required to keep the English Constitution going that 
this isthe case. The roots of order a rosso eir fibres 
very deep when the youngare so proud of being o to change. 
England is opposed change in the par It does 
take much trouble to understand characters, or changes of policy, 
or difficult questions not forced on it. Lastly, the justice and in- 
justice of the undergraduates are also ba lish. They loudly 
cheered, for example, Professor Jowett. They thought he had been 
unjustly treated. They understood that he was kept out of money 
justly due to him, and they were indignant at a man being 
thought good theologian enough to be allowed to work like a 
horse, but bad theologian enough to be made to work for 
nothing. This was an intelligible grievance, a ise assignable 
wrong, and when Englishmen get hold of such a case 
they are always ready to back the injured man independently of 
their opinions. On the other hand, they received very coldly the 
name of Earl Russell. We do not suppose that anywhere he is a 
very popular man, but in almost every other assembly he would | 
meet with much more admiration that at Oxford. His lively | 
interest in the English Constitution, his occasional disre- | 
gard of popular clamour, his assiduity and impartiality in 
the conduct of ordinary business, are not merits that capti- 
vate the young. And he is the sort of man often little ap-— 
preciated by the country. Lord Russell has been preserved by his | 
connections from the risk of obscurity; but minor men of his 
stamp are apt to be buried in unmerited oblivion. It is a comfort, | 
however, to reflect that he is, perhaps, the last of human beings to | 
eare whether the undergraduates cheered him or not. 


DUKE PASQUIER. 


BW ke > Ae scene in the Bride of Lammermoor in which the 
Scotch Lords of Council are discussing which of them is to 
pocket the fine about to be laid on Bucklaw: — 


“ Surely,” said Lord Turntippet, “ there is nae noble lord that will presume 
to say that I, wha hae complied wi’ a’ compliances, tane all manner of tests, 
abjured all that was to be abjured, and sworn a’ that was io be sworn, for 
these ee f oe bypast, sticking fast by my duty to the State through good 
report an report, should na’ hae something now and then a, 
mouth wi’ after sic drouthy wark. Eh?” “It would be very 
indeed, my lord,” replied the Marquis, “had we either thought that 
your lordship’s drought was quenchable, or observed anything stick in your 


| throat that required washing down.” 


We should be sorry to be guilty of injustice to any nonagenarian 
or centenarian Duke, Froth English; but over 
the long and prosperous career of Pasquier, and contrasting 
his titles and emoluments with his capacity, our first impulse 
was to rank him amongst the Turntippets, and friendly bio- 
graphers have altogether failed to convince us that they are bene- 
fiting humanity by praising him. Let us, however, recapitulate 
the leading events of his life, and see what moral can be drawn 
from them. 

He was born in 1767, the son of a counsellor of the Parliament 
of Paris, in which, as soon as his education was completed, he 
became, by a kind of hereditary right, a Counsellor of Requests. 
His father was arrested on the 10th August, 1792, and guillotined, 
with the father of Count Molé, in April, 1794. He and his 
friend are reported to have made the most desperate and unre- 
mitting exertions to avert this catastrophe; and filial piety is 
rather a crime than a merit when it runs counter to the frenzy 
of the hour. Guizot relates that when the part played by 


_ Lavalette’s daughter in aiding his escape was mentioned before a 
| great lady, she exclaimed, “ 


petite scélérate!”’ The revolutionary 
tribunals weighed Pasquier’s heroism in the same balance, and 
his fate was certain had the Reign of Terror been prolonged. A 
leasantry of Talleyrand’s touching a ¢apis would seem to connect 

him, in a subordinate capacity, with the Convention; but he 
first emerges from perhaps calculated obscurity in 1804, when 
he was appointed Master of Requests by Cambacéres. He 
speedily became Councillor of State, Procureur-Général, Baron, 
and Commander of the Legion of Honour. The important 
office of Préfet de Police becoming vacant in 1810, Pasquier 
was 8 ted to Napoleon, who, guessing his Royalist ten- 
dencies, expressed an unwillingness to place his conscience in 
opposition to his duty. When the Imperial scruple was re- 

ated to the candidate, he protes a devotion without 

unds. “But, in a word,” asked Napoleon, “if you were 
informed that a Bourbon was hidden in Paris, what would 
you do?” “My duty, Sire. I would not hesitate an instant 
to arrest him, and your Majesty should know nothing of it 
till the law had been executed.” Good,” replied the Emperor ; 
“you are Prefect of Police.” The pledge was kept about 
as — as the more celebrated one of Ney to bring back 
Napoleon in a cage. 

Accounts differ as to Pasquier’s demeanour in the Mallet 
plot, which could hardly have been defeated by his presence 
of mind, since he was in the hands of the conspirators when 
they were detected and seized. Indeed, he was examined 
before the Council of State on a charge of complicity, and, 
although not displaced, remained temporarily under a shade. At 
length a time arrived when the good faith of his professions 
on entering office was to be tested. The Allies were encamped 
without the walls of Paris, and all within was confusion and 
uncertainty. We now know that the advance on the capital 
was risked on the strength of positive assurances of cooperation 
and — conveyed by trimmers; and although it nowhere 
appears that Pasquier went the same lengths as Talleyrand in this 
emergency, he certainly fell far short of the energy that might 
have been anticipated from a functionary so peculiarly situated ; 
fora Prefect of Police, specific promises apart, is bound, by the 
very nature of his office, to maintain the cause of his employer to 
the last. It is an office no honest man would accept under a 
dynasty which was indifferent to him. Instead of resigning, 
he first hurried off to the Allied camp, under the pretence of stipu- 
lating for the safety of Paris, and then hurried Soak to carry out 
the instructions of Nesselrode by proclaiming the release of 
Royalists. In the Provisional Government that ensued, he was 
reappointed Préfet de Police, and in that capacity signed the erder 
for hauling down the statue of Napoleon from the column in the 
Place Vendéme, which is indorsed, in his handwriting, “A exécuter 
sur le champ.” Should it be alleged that he took this step to pre- 
vent the threatened destruction of the column, we reply that he 
might with equal reason have signed an order for pulling down 
the bridge of Jena because Blucher had threatened to blow 
it up. 

Under the first Restoration, Pasquier was Director of Ponts et 
Chaussées. During the Hundred Days, instead of qualifying to 
exclaim with his friend Guizot, Oui, 7’ai été Gand,” he kept his 

und, and (according to Thibeaudeau) offered his services to the 

peror, by whom they were contemptuously declined. At the 
second Restoration, he became one of the indispensables, and, except 
when he was President of the Chamber, was a member of every suc- 
ceeding Cabinet till 1822. There was a period, after the resignation 
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of Decazes, when he was ed as virtually the chief. He had 
been elected Deputy for Paris in 1816, and, to maintain his posi- 
tion in the Chamber, must have ayers respectable talents for 
debate. But we find no trace of his logical or rhetorical triumphs 
in contemporary annals, and his name does not occur amongst the 
Orateurs Parionentubes of Timon. His success (such as it was) 
and influence were obviously owing to the moderation of his 

inions, his conciliating manners, and his tact. He made many 
friends and no enemies; and the want of glowing admiration 
and high esteem was com ted by the safer comforts of 
He had an instinctive prescience of 4 
results of violent Royalist courses, which he uniformly opposed, 
and to which he owed his temporary eclipse by Villéle. If he 
did not accelerate or hail the Revolution of July, it could 
hardly have been unwelcome to one who, like Talleyrand, was 
wont to receive and bow out (congédier) dynasties like a master of 
the ceremonies. His ready adhesion to the Orleans cause bore 
speedy and most acceptable fruit : — 

“The Chamber of Peers,” says Guizot, “was indebted to the Cabinet of 
1830 for one thing only — the choice of its President. Revolutions bring about 
between proper names strange proximities ; it was M. a de l’Eure who 
countersigned, as Keeper of the Seals, the nomination of M. Pasquier to this 

t post. Like that of M. de Talleyrand to the embassy of London, it was 
one of those acts of clearsightedness and political sagacity which the proof and 
the urgency ofthe common interest wrest in the first moments of a great crisis 
from the prejudices and passions of party. Despite of ancient disagreements, 
of which every day led us to think less, I and my friends looked on M. Pas- 
quier as the man fittest to direct, through the difficult trials that waited it, the 
important and compromised body at the head of which he was to be placed. 
He was even fitter for it than we had presumed. During eighteen years he 
did honour to the Chamber and the Court of Peers as much as to himself b 
the skill, the dignity, the equity, the prudent firmness, and the imperturbable 
tact that he displayed in presiding over them.” 

In a preceding of his Memoirs, M. Guizot acknowledges a 
debt of gratitude to Pasquier, who gave him his first Ministerial 
appointment. But we see no reason to = the soundness of 

eulogy ; for the subject of it was endowed with the precise 
qualities required in a President, and was not likely to be tempted 
into a running fire of mischievous sarcasms like Dupin, or a series 
of insolent, t, unfair interruptions like Count 
Morny. In 1837, the office of Chancellor of France was re- 
vived for Pasquier’s especial promotion, and in 1844 he was 
made, at his own earnest solicitation, a Duke. Few who ever 
heard can have forgotten Lord Melbourne’s reply to the Earl who 
wanted to be made (and was made) a Marquis. ‘“ My dear N——, 
how can you be such ad—d fool ?” Pasquier’s wish was very gene- 
rally regarded in the same light, and he tried hard to get Count 
Molé’s consent to be kicked upstairs in the same fashion along with 
him. Besides this needless and ill-fitting elevation, he had contrived 
to get elected an Academician — an honour which is not uniformly 
reserved for the real ornaments of literature or the genuine im- 
provers of The Duke and Chancellor had arrived at 
the mature age of a when the Monarchy was once more 
replaced by a Republic, to be followed by an Empire ; and to this 
circumstance, and this alone, we attribute his retirement from 
the stage of public life in 1848. He still continued a kind of 
presidency in his salon, where the tone was as reactionary as was 
consistent with his calm temper and characteristic prudence. He 
was also famous for his dinners, and paid the most discriminating 
——< attention to his cuisine, maintaining (in defiance of 
mnaro) that a refined and cultivated indulgence in the pleasures 
of the table tended to prolong life. 

He died surrounded by all that (in common parlance) should 
—— old age; yet we are irresistibly reminded of Swift's 
remark when people were talking of a fine old man— “There is 
no such thing. it his head or heart had been worth anything, 
they would have worn him out long ago.” Goethe, Fleury, and 
Fontenelle, with some striking living examples, may be cited 
against the theory, but there is truth at the bottom of it. A 
man who, playing a prominent in troubled times, survives to 
past ninety with accumulated honours and unimpaired faculties, 
can have suffered from no strong passion, no wearing sensibility, 
no intense sense of right and wrong, no “hate of folly,” and 
no “scorn of fools.” He would never be heard asking, with the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, “Do not the corruptions and villanies of 
men eat your flesh and exhaust your spirits?” He breathed a 
lower atmosphere than that of lofty thought, generous impulse, 
and self-sacrificing earnestness : — 

Virtue he found too pai an endeavour, 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 
In fact, to bring before us a living breathing image of this class of 
character and its opposite, we | Soe only to recall the trial of 
Montalembert before the Chamber of Peers in 1831, and compare 
the veteran time-server in the Presidential chair with the young, 
eloquent, and impassioned advocate for liberty and progress at the 
bar. Such men as Pasquier may serve occasionally, ike the buffers 
of railway carriages, to prevent dangerous collisions; but we trust 
never to see them held up as objects of envy to those amongst us 
who have run their race—still less as objects of imitation to our 


youth. 


PEACEMAKERS, 


Py SAteven may be the case with other nations, it is to be 
feared that family politics are the heritage of a very large 


- proportion of English householders. If the men were left to them- 


selves, it is probable that they would be content with the outlets 
to their natural pugnacity which are furnished by the British 


Constitution. Unfortunately, iz an oversight of our lawgivers, 
no such vent has been provided for the women. Male irritability 
is drawn off by parochial and general politics. The most combative 
of men is satisfied with stirring up the parish — the n, 
or agitating against the local of Health. en he io 
hausted his patriotism and his bile in these achievements, he 
returns a docile and peaceable paterfamilias to his own fireside. 
But when the same native combativeness begins to stir the female 
bosom, there is no such conductor to disch it. If she be mis- 
tress of a household, a certain proportion of it may be devoted to 
the housemaids. But after a time she finds this resource improvi- 
dent and troublesome in its results; and if she be not the mistress 
of a household, of course it has never been available. Nothin 
remains for her then but a little family politics. She must 

out that somebody has affronted her by saying or doing something, 
or neglecting to say or do something else. Or, what is better still, 
because it looks more disinte , She may find out that her 
husband or brother has been affronted. Having made the disco- 
very, it naturally furnishes her with a subject of constant reflection 
and observation. She detects new points in the affront, observes 
particulars confirming her previous views, ingeniously constructs 
irritating theories thereupon, and altogether finds materials for a 
constant flow of agreeable and stimulating conversation. After a 
time, the sluggish males to whom it 5 fortune to be linked 
by blood or marriage, and who pooh-poohed her grievances at 
first, begin at last to exhibit the results of the caustic treatment 
which is being constantly applied. A family grievance is set up, 
and forms a favourite topic of conversation. The same process, 
meanwhile, is going on on the side of the alleged afironter; and a 
raw is established which a very little further treatment on the 
same principles inflames into an open ower 

But a family quarrel of itself would furnish but a poor émploy- 
ment for female energies. It is made so soon and so easily, that if 
that were their only resource, household politicians would be in- 
ternally devoured by their own unemployed pugnacity, A 
moderately active-minded woman could easily make one family 
quarrel every half-year, and it is obvious, therefore, that her occu- 
pation would soon fail for want of material. But it is just to the 
sex to say that quarrelling is not the main occupation of household 
politicians. Peace-making is the employment which all the moro 
energetic characters prefer. It sounds better, is more agreeable to 
the conscience, and gives . oper for an amount of meddling 
which would be indecent if the meddler were not bound upon an 
errand of The result in both cases comes very nearly to the 
same thing. Both the quarreller and the peacemaker leave a 
standing family feud behind them. But while the quarreller is 
universally reprobated, the peacemaker enjoys the various privi- 
leges and amusements of interference just as much, and is admired 
into the bargain. “ Poor thing! it was not her fault: she did her 
best!” is the comment of her friends, ‘“ A well-meaning woman, 
but perhaps a little indiscreet,” is the worst her severest censurer 
can say of her. 

Peacemaking is a profession which admits of being fol!owe. ac- 
cording to various methods, The essence of it is “ talking over ;” 
but the talking over may be practised with various degrees of 
delicacy. The coarse, ordi peacemaker prefers a general 
audience. She is constantly bringing the casus belli under the 
consideration of a family council. ‘Those evenings at home which 
form the charm of English domestic life, when mensnore and women 
work, are the t scene of her activity. She then feels herself 
under the painful obligation of enlightening every new-comer upon - 
all the details of the melancholy case ; and the new-comer cannot 
fail to be touched with the tender sorrow with which she explains 
all the faults that the various parties to the quarrel have com- 
mitted, and the pious resignation with which, from a knowled 
of their characters, she despairs of a reconciliation. If one of the 
said parties be present, she contents herself with abstract eu- 
logies upon the virtue of Christian charity, or disquisitions upon 
the advantages which would result to society if everybody would 
always acknowledge when they had done wrong. If the object of 
these gencral statements should be tempted into the display of a 
slight irritation, she remarks plaintively upon the natural corruption 
of the human heart, and fortifies her observations with a copious 
array of texts of a pungent character. 

This kind of maker will do a good deal towards embitter- 
ing a quarrel. t the téte-d-téte peacemaker is both more retined 
in her tactics and more formidable in her achievements. She is a 
woman of ready sympathy, and having borne sorrow herself, knows 
how to console others. When a slight asperity is beginning to 
show itself between two members of a family, she comes between 
them, like an angel of She contrives private interviews 
with each in turn, in which she softly encourages them to dwell 
upon their grievances. She is too tender of heart to contradict 
them. Nay, in the effusion of her boundless sympathy, she falls 
into all their humours, rather strengthening their expressions as 
she does so, The process is not unpleasant to the victims of it, 
and they eagerly seek to repeat it. They bring to her each 
fresh grievance against each other, sure of the welcome of a 
sympathetic heart. In the interests of , She will con- 
stantly s t some explanation of the er’s conduct ; 
but, somehow or other, the explanation is always more 
irritating than the original offence. In spite of her exhortations 
to peace, the quarrel grows in warmth, and, when it has become 
irreparable, she confides to her friends that no one knows what she 
underwent in trying to set it right. In the mean time she has 
enjoyed the gratification of being the centre of a system of 
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and which contains some careless remarks on some portion of 
Smith’s conduct, and then she entreats him to let her explain the 
matter to Jones, so that all misunderstanding between two such 
excellent people may be removed. Smith Cateye explanation 
with a testy expression of impatience. Forthwith, she makes an 
yn yee to meet Jones, All interruption is carefully pro- 
vided against, and she sits down for a long morning’s con- 
fabulation upon this important question. She cautiously 
explains to Jones how his observations upon Smith have got 
round to him accidentally, and that Smith is fear- 
fully ; and she implores Jones, for the sake of peace, 
to let her carry some explanation of his remarks to 
Smith. Two days afterwards, he contrives a quiet walk with 
Smith, in which she tries to impress upon him the difficulty of the 
position into which he has got himself with Jones, and the ex- 
treme likelihood of a quarrel, and implores him not to irritate 
Jones’s ungovernable temper. By this time Smith and Jones 
have got to look coolly at each other. After another month of 
this manipulation they avoid each other; and at the end of two 
months they are at deadly feud. Then the aker is in her 
element. She must manage interviews with each, of which the 
other shall know nothing. She must have mysterious correspond- 
ences, which she copies and dockets, and shows to a friend, 
with a modest hint of the difficulties she has gone through, and 
the skill she has displayed. She has oracular conversations 
with relatives of the two victims, in which she darkly inti- 
mates how much they owe to her. She is beside herself with 
terror lest the two should meet, and contrives little intrigues for 
keeping them apart. She ostentatiously runs off to keep mys- 
terious appointments. She professes that she has not a moment to 
herself, and that her health is giving way; but she knows she is 
doing her duty, and the reflection that “Blessed are the peace- 
makers,” keeps her up. , 
The world we live in is a very tolerable one, and would be even 
a fairly good world if there were no well-meaning people in it. 
But the two plagues under which we suffer in these latter days are 
akers and martyrs, Martyrdom is the parent of most of our 
public troubles, and peacemaking of our private troubles. In the 
litical world, things go on smoothly enough till some one has 
vico vered a principle for which (if n he will die, but for 
which (practically) he only intends to be talked of in the news- 
papers. In private, we go on happily enough, and heal our chance 
quarrels by the natural curative of time, until some peacemaker 
comes in by constant discussion to engrave our grievances inefface- 
- upon our minds. Both are admirable for their good intentions, 
and very possibly of a saintly character. But, if both could change 
a slice of saintliness for a slice of worldly wisdom, it would be of 
no small advantage —if not to themselves, at least to those among 
whom they live. 


THE OXFORD PROFESSORIATE. 

T is now ten years since the Oxford University Commission 

presented its report. That commission had been appointed 
for the purpose of considering in what way the vitality till then 
exclusively enjoyed by a few colleges might be communicated to 
the whole University, and the first place in their list of remedies 
was given to the abolition of the existing restrictions on the 
election of fellows. But the second was not less emphatically 
assigned to the institution of a working professoriate. The latter 
change was to be the complement of the former. It was expected 
that the most obscure college, when once released from the anti- 
quated rules which confined its choice to the inhabitants of a 
particular county or the pupils of a icular school, would be 
able to make ample provision for more formal teaching 
of the place. But something was needed besides mere formal 
teaching. It was, indeed, probable that of the men who achieved 
the greatest success as tutors, some would always be men of genius, 
and many inspired with an enthusiastic devotion for studies upon 
which their ability would enable them to throw new light. But it 
was felt that the reputation of Oxford, as a e of learning, 
should not be left exclusively in the hands of men hampered with 
the special care of pupils, and obliged to concentrate nearly the 
whole of their attention on interests. It was felt that, 
in the midst of the bustle of teaching, there should be some who 
could study calmly, and that there should be in Oxford at least one 
able man ch with the special cultivation of each department 
of science and literature. Commission, too, refused to recom- 
mend, in the case of tutors, the abolition of the condition of celi- 
bacy, and it was obviously undesirable that the University 
should scarcely possess a single student who could look upon 
Oxford as his permanent home. It had long been observed that 
the great prizes of the other professions drew away most of the 
ablest men from Oxford, and the extension of the professoriate 
promised to increase the number of those who sensained behind, by 
affording the most distinguished of those who devoted themselves 
to the work of the place a fair chance of achieving positions the 
importance and congeniality of which would be a compensation 
for the insignificance of their pecuniary value. Influenced by such 
considerations as these, the issioners recommended that, by 
the suppression of a certain number of fellowships, new professor- 


ips should be founded, and the existing professorships further 
In this way it was thet might be 


We need scarcely say why we have recurred at this time to the 
views of the men who are ible for the reconstruction of the 
riate. A fortnight has since the appoint- 
ment of the Chichele Professor of M History, but the 
astonishment and grief which it produced among the friends of 
Oxford and of learning have scarcely abated. The Chichele Pro- 
fessorship is one of those that have been founded out of College 
funds in pursuance of the recommendations of the Commission. 
It would have been s if there had been no eminent men 
among the candidates for such a chair. At leastone distinguished 
historian, and at least one brilliant essayist, were glad to offer 
themselves for the honourable position enjoyed by an Oxford 
fessor ; and there was at least one student who might justly 
looked upon one of the most lucrative chairs in the University as 
a fair reward for the devotion of eg ome to the successful study 
of the monuments of early history. It was thus in the power of the 
electors to encourage the independent exertions of Oxford students, 
and to do something to ded the emigration of able men from 
Oxford by giving the prize to aman who was himself an able and 
laborious Oxford student; or they might have adopted the alter- 
native of conferring lustre on Oxford by restoring to it a man who, 
however false may be the canons which he its his 
historical judgment to be guided, is at master of a beautiful 
style, an indefatigable student, and a man qualified even by his 
errors to give an impulse to the study of history. But the electors 
would have none of these. They preferred to take out of the 
number of Oxford “coaches” a man very young in University 
standing, and who had not only given no proof of his fitness for 
post, but had given the saga proof of the contrary. 
“Tt is very necessary to the progression of sciences,” says Lord 
“that lecturers in —~y sort be of the most able and 
sufficient men, as those who are ordained not for transitory use, but 
for keeping up the race and succession of Enewieage from age to 
age.” If any one is desirous to know to which of these classes the 
gentleman belongs on whom the choice of the electors has 
fallen, he has only to refer to a book which the electors 
to the chair of modern hi should at least have 
opened before they appointed Mr. ae Sra. “ Pass 
and Class,” the onl kk the new Professor has yet given 
to the world, is a little handbook of advice to people who wish to 
“‘ get firsts.” It combines with the sort of advice as to the choice 
of books which a tutor would give his pupil in the first hour of 
their intercourse, a number of very feeble remarks on the books 
themselves, and the suggestion of some rather ignoble tricks to be 
used in reading them. There is, indeed, nothing in “Pass and 
Class” to show that Mr. Burrows is unlikely to be an efficient 
“eoach ” for a school in which a high standard has not yet been 
reached, and it is said that the new Professor’s pupils have been 
successful in the school of modern history. But there is ample 
evidence on every page of the book that its writer is not a man 
either to study history judiciously himself, or to create an enthu- 
siasm for it in others. Ingenious devices for the propitiation of 
examiners are commodities of little or no intrinsic value; but 
they command, and always will command, a definite price in the 
market, and, so long as a man is able to supply them, there is no 
doubt that he will be amply rewarded. In there is no 
doubt that his friends might have safely left the support of Mr. 
Burrows to be py for by the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. e are glad, however, in spite of the extremely 
bad impression left on our mind by his book, to believe that 
Mr. Burrows is able to render really valuable assistance 
to his pupils. Still the question remains to be answered— 
Was Oxford revolutionized, were six Fellowships suppressed at 
Ail Souls, and are many more to be suppressed at other Colleges, 
merely in order that popular and successful tu without the 
pretence of possessing either ial knowledge or the capacity of 
uiring it—without either the enthusiasm or the eloquence, or 
the profundity, or the venerable acquirements declared by the 
Commission to be the qualities required in professurs—should 
receive the rank and emolaments of professors, and stand forth to 
places in the chairs that in 


a gross neglect of 


4 © the same time, it was 
only to be expected that su 


a body would elect the 
have done so it is next 
indignation flow forth 
ue them with anything like the force it ought to possess. 

ow is a man to feel angry at the same moment, and on the same 


together as the Lord Chancellor and the Warden of All Souls, the 
Foreign Secretary and the Primate? It is, indeed, difficult to see 
why they were selected, except as re ing different kinds of 
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when they had fulfilled their task their te existence ceased. 
We cannot, even in at corporate existence 
sufficiently to enable the body to receive as a whole the condemna- 
tion it es; and, taken separately, each of its members 
leans on the others. It was natural for the Cabinet Minister to 
trust the ial knowledge of the Warden, and it was natural 
the ‘Warden thet when ta 
as the Cabinet Minister acquiesced in what he had 
he was relieved of all responsibility in the matter. We do not of 
course know how it was. Perhaps some one else suggested that 
Mr. Burrows was the right man; perhaps the busier electors were 
eager to turn to more important matters, and thought it at once 
the safest and the least troublesome course to elect the man whose 
name came and who was least known. Anyhow, this, or 
something like this, is the way in which such ill-assorted bodies 
are sure to act. Of course it sometimes happens that boards of 
this kind elect the right man. Even Convocation has been known 
to avoid mistakes into which it might have fallen. For our own 
pan ee we are tempted at this moment to prefer Convocation, 
‘or Convocation is at least a definite body, enjoying a continuous 
existenee, and so large that it cannot keep secrets. And, accord- 
ingly, when Convocation does wrong, there is not only a clearly 
defined class for us to censure, but we are even able to detect and 
denounce the motives which led it into error. But this oddly 
contrived board is practically beyond the reach of censure; and 
as to its motives, it is only ible to guess whether it was the 
influence intrigue, or the «A 
lotters, or the carelessness of an irresponsible it prompted 
Their discreditable choice. 
After such a startling breach of trust as that on which we are 
now commenting, it is, we hope, not improbable that all who care 
for the efficiency of the University, whether in or out of Oxford, 
will exert themselves to secure a change in the way in which the 
great places in the Professoriate are filled. There ought to be 
such a mode of election that a thoroughly bad appointment would 
be impossible. We are sure that such a mode of election is to be 
found, and the disheartening apathy which has permitted the 
appointment of so many professors to remain in the hands of Con- 
vocation, in spite of its condemnation as an electoral body by the 
Commission, is to be attributed not so much to the difficulty 
of finding an alternative as to the weakness of the party of 
reform in Oxford, and its want of support in the country. 
The opinion of the incompetence of Convocation is scarce 
less general than that of the excellence of Crown appointments ; 
and indeed, few Ministers would in these days venture to make an 
appointment for which something could not be said. But the 
niversity is unwisely jealous of the interference of Government in 
its affairs, and sonaticahe. while no appointments have been yet 
taken away from Convocation, a compromise has been adopted in 
the creation of boards for the election of professors to the newly- 
endowed chairs. The influence of the Crown is supposed to be re- 
—— on these boards by the presence of a few great officers of 
itate—that of the University by the presence of one or two of its 
Heads of Houses. Notwithstanding the excellent choice occasion- 
ally made by these boards, and the distinguished succession of Savi- 
lian professors elected in a similar manner, the division of respon- 
sibility in a in every other case, cannot fail to leave room 
for intrigue. the University is willing to sacrifice its prejudices 
for the sake of good appointments, no doubt it will have its reward, 
but no good can come of the half measure of taking two or three 
Ministers into partnership with the Head of a House. Let 
the Ministers have the whole credit or discredit of the appoint- 
ment to be made, and, for the sake of the Ministry, they take 
pains to make a good one. In default of Crown appointments, it 
1s difficult to see why confidence should not be lees in individuals 
or boards, without personal bias, but not without a bias in favour 
of the successful prosecution of the study to which the Professor 
is to devote hi . The election of the Professor of Botany has 
always been in the hands of the College of Physicians, and the 
Professors of Botany have almost always been distinguished men. 
Why should not the Professors of Greek in Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham choose the Professor of Latin? Why should not the 
Professor of Anatomy be appointed by the College of Surgeons, and 
the Professors of Geometry and Astronomy by the Roy jones 
We are extremely sorry to have been obliged to speak unkindly 
of a respectable gentleman, of whom we know nothing worse than that 
he has written the very indifferent book to which we have referred. 
But the University of Oxford unfortunately does not yet possess that 
hold on the affections or the acknowledged interests of the public 
which would make it an easy matter to prevent the repetition of 
such an appointment as that which has brought Mr. Burrows into 
notice. A political job of equal magnitude would call down on 
its perpetrators the indignation of the whole community; but some 
persons seem to flatter themselves, not without reason, that an 
offence of this character may be committed with impunity when it 
the University only that suffers. It is, therefore, all the more 
cumbent upon the friends the University possesses to speak the 
truth plainly. At the same time, it often happens that the real 
merits of men are overlooked when some special circumstance has 
brought their deficiencies into prominence. It should not be for- 
gotten that, before his recent elevation, the Chichele Professor 
enjoyed the reputation of an industrious private tutor. We think 


_ his appointment in every way most unfortunate, but we are far 
from toubtin 


. h that he will find useful work in connexion with his 
chair, which he will be able to do excellently well. 


THE YELVERTON CASE. 
DB the case tried at Dublin in March 1861, “Thelwall ». 
or 


Yelverton,” the validity of the various marri fictitious 
marriages which took place between Miss Therese Longworth and 
the Honourable Major Yelverton was only indirectly the 
Court. The plaintiff might probably have recovered in an action 
for the board and lodging of an alleged wile upon very slender 
evidence. Mere repute might have been enou It is true that 
oe = not only find that Mr. Thelwall had sufficient 
grounds trusting a lady who might be Mrs, Yelverton with 
— to the value of 200l., which he was entitled to recover from 

ajor Yelverton, but they also found that Major Yelverton was a 
Roman Catholic at the time of the ceremony celebrated by Father 
Mooney, and further, that there had been a good Scotch marriage 
between Major Yelverton and Miss Longworth prior to this cere- 
mony. Chief Justice Monaghan, however, in his charge expressed 
considerable doubts on the whole subject of Scotch marriages. He 
“really wished that the Legislature would interfere to regulate 
these Scotch marriages, because they certainly leave us here in a 
great mass of confusion. We ne don’t know what to make of 
them.” It is probable that the Dublin jury were at least equally 
confused with the learned Chief Justice; but though the jury 
were assisted by the opinions of two learned Scotch advocates, Mr. 
Lancaster and Mr. Patterson, they did not trouble their heads abcut 
so intricate a matter. They acted upon high, chivalrous, sentimental 
feelings, which could not be ex to condescend to tedious 
inquiries as to the exact force of the contract per verba de presenti. 
What was really before the Irish jury was a man, cold-hearted, 
selfish, and profligate, who had been turned inside out by as severe 
and unfair a cross-examination as any on record, and a woman of 
remarkable powers and address, whose appeal, reiterated a 
ten days’ trial, was obviously to feeling rather than to law. Very 
little evidence was required to convince gentlemen who could be sa- 
tistied with the proof offered at Dublin that Major Yelverton was a 
Roman Catholic. But at the verymoment of Miss Longworth’s suc- 
cess, and before the wild frenzy of congratulation with which she was 
saluted had subsided, clearer and cooler bystanders felt that, if the 
real issue were brought before a calm — mind to whom a Mr. 
Whiteside or a Serjeant Buzfuz would present no terrors, the oppo- 
site result was not veryimprobable. Mr. ster, Major Yelverton’s 
counsel on the Irish trial, tendered exceptions to the effect that, in 
regard to the Scotch marriage, the contract was not in writing, 
that the reading the service of the Church of England by the 

rties, without a witness, was not a valid Scotch marriage — and 
farther, that the contract per verba de presenti required a consent 
final, absolute, and unconditional, without relation to any further 
ceremony such as the alleged Irish marriage by Mr. Mooney. 
These objections have just been argued in Dublin, and the Court 
was divided on their validity. The result, however, is a curious 
conflict not only of judicial minds, and of judicial calmness and 
discretion, but of law and fact. The Irish —eminently Erish — 
verdict remains undisturbed, and that verdict settled that Theresa 
Longworth is Theresa Yelverton. In Scotland, the Lord Ordi 
has decided that Theresa Longworth is Theresa Longworth sti 
In other words, the lady is a lawful married wife in Dublin, and a 
spinster in Edinburgh. In England, the judgment, not of a Court, 
but of society, is di to treat the fair object of all current 
talk as something between wifehood and spinstership, both and 
neither at once. 


In the Scotch Court the whole matter was ed de novo. 
The direct issue was raised on the validity of the Edinburgh mar- 
riage, and a judgment has been pronounced by Lord Ardmillan 
on a suit, as we should call it of promotion of marriage, on two 
cross-actions—first a “‘ Declarator of Marriage at the instance of 
Miss Longworth against Major Yelverton,” and next a “ Declara- 
tor of Freedom and putting to Silence, at the instance of M 
Yelverton against Miss Longworth.” The “ Interlocutor”— 
judgment, as we should say—is simple enough. Miss Longworth 
ion not instructed —that 1s, proved—that she is the wife of said 
defendant. Consequently she loses both actions, and is condemned 
in the costs of both, The “note” in which this judgment is given 
by Lord Ardmillan is of great length and singular clearness, and 
of such importance, even from this remarkable case, that it 
deserves very attentive study. The essence of a marriage, 
to the law of Scotland, may be summarily stated to consist 
consent. Lord Ardmillan puts this in the most elementary form. 
“Marriage is a consensual contract. Consent alon-, if freely, 
seriously, and deliberately given, constitutes lage. 
interchange of mutual consent is sufficient.” The cele rene § 
mari a religious ceremony is most important as provin 
acknowledgments of marriage. But all these are only important 
as arguing consent —they are not of the essence of marriage itself. 
And further cohabitation, or copula following upon promise legally 
proved, constitutes marriage, on the presumption that the promise 
mage into mutual consent by cohabitation. The question, there- 
ore, at issue in the Yelverton case was this :— Was there, in beth 
parties, a serious and deliberate consent and mutual intention to 
enter into the marriage contract? Was there proof of any promise 
to marry on the part of Major Yelverton subsequente a 
And, lastly, was dots = such cohabitation as husband and 
wife— any such habit repute, for example—as that th 
addressed each other as married persons, and were openly 
commonly treated as husband and wife? To satisfy himself on 
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these several heads Lord Ardmillan examines with the greatest 
minuteness the facts of this memorable case, which can scarcely 
have been forgotten by our readers. 

Miss Longworth’s case, put summarily, was this. That Major 
Yelverton promised and engaged to marry her at Galata; that he 
proposed a private marriage in the Crimea, to which she would 
not assent; that age -ome at Edinburgh this promise of a 
private marriage was renewed ; that with a view to this private 
marriage according to the Scotch law, they read together the Church 
of England marriage service ; but that even this did not satisfy her 
conscientious pre as a sincere Roman Catholic —that she still 
refused to treat Major Yelverton as her husband till after a mar- 
riage by a Mr. Mooney at Rosstrevor. This story must be taken as 
awhole. Lord Ardmillan decides that there is no proof whatever 
of any promise or intention on Major Yelverton’s part, throughout 
the correspondence, to marry Miss Longworth. On the contrary, 
the lady is the pursuer from the very first. The letters after the 
meetings at Galata and on board the steamer are not those of 

rsons whose troth had been plighted, which, according to the 

dy’s story, was their position; but, on her part, the language 
was warm, impassioned, and uncontrolled, while the gentleman 
wrote like a man conscious of a — which was difficult to 
control, but which might lead to dangerous consequences. With 
whatever coarse and unfeeling explicitness he afterwards referred 
to a mere liaison, at first Major Yelverton tried to keep both his 
own and his correspondent’s eyes open. As the judge tersely puts it, 
Marriage is never parse dete by the parties. e one had or 
looked to a plan for satisfying her conscience, and yet leaving 
the other free, while the gentleman’s line was, “I cannot marry 
you; I will not ruin you.” The sum and substance of the famous 
correspondence is that it consists of the love-letters of two 
persons who had been attracted by each other, who had had a 
few perilous meetings, and had written scores of extraordinary 
letters —who had “thought of marriage perhaps, but who had 
also thought of love without marriage, and intercourse without 
wedlock.” So far, then, as their adventures in the East range, there 
was neither promise of marriage nor mutual consent and intention 
to marry. 

They now meet in Edinburgh. Here, according to Miss 
Longworth, the mutual promise and consent constituting a valid 
Seotch marri was formally made. Lord Ardmillan decides 
that there is no reliable evidence of any sort produced by Miss 
Longworth on this “ vital” point. Miss Macfarlane, who “was in 
the next room and might have heard all that was said,” did not 
remember that reading of the Church Service on which Miss 
Longworth insists. As to her assertion that subsequently to this 
promise and consent at Edinburgh— and as she would have it, this 
Scotch marriage —she refused to cohabit with “her husband,” Lord 
Ardmillan dismisses it at once. Her letters are not the letters of a 
person in such a position. Then as to the Irish chapter in this 
strange history. ‘The parties meet towards the end of July, and it 
was not till the 15th of August that the Irish marriage took place. 
In the meantime, during this interval of fourteen days, according 
to. the testimony of ten or eleven witnesses, the pair lived together 
as husband and wife— Miss Longworth’s statement being that, 
up to the hour of the Irish marriage, their intercourse had been 
regulated by the ordinary rules of honourable and unmarried pro- 
priety. This fact, as proved in evidence, Lord Ardmillan con- 
siders to be of the most serious importance. It is directly contrary 
to Miss Longworth’s whole theory; and it will be remem- 
bered that it was considered of the highest consequence at the 
Trish trial. It was in connexion with this matter that Miss 
Crabbe’s apparition “ at several different times when confusion 
cppears to er been desired, and which is so painful a feature in 
the case,” and which told so well on the Dublin jury, was intro- 
duced. “It was essential to Miss Longworth’s case to prove that 
sho entered the chapel at Rosstrevor a pure and innocent woman.” 
‘That the opposite “ fact has been proved ” is Lord Ardmillan’s con- 
clusion. d he holds that all the lady intended by this Irish 
marriage was that which she all along had in viow— “an arrange- 
ment” — something to satisfy her scruples, and yet to leave Major 
Yelverton free. To give this gentleman only the credit which is 
his due, hypocrisy is a sin with which he cannot fairly be charged. 
He never meant to marry —he never even pretended that he 
meant to marry—he seems to have studied both the Scotch and 
lish marriage laws for the very purpose of keeping himself on the 
safe side of wedlock; and we can almost fancy him getting up 
all the legal pitfalls which attend fervid youth across the border 
for the express object of avoiding them and picking his steps 
warily over the dangerous bogs of promise and repute matri- 
monial. He never stated or admitted that there had been a 
previous marriage, because he was aware, and had taken especial 
care, that, in point of fact, there had been no such marriage ; and 
of the Irish law which forbids such a iage under such circum- 
stances, between Protestant and Catholic, the heir to an Irish 
peerage was not likely to be ignorant, or to mistake the value of 

is knowledge. In his view, if not in Miss Longworth’s, the 
whole p ing at Rosstrevor was a mere farce and idle mockery, 
and the vows exchanged were known not to be binding. 

As to the rest of the history, and the cohabitation in Scotland, 
England, and France, it is only important as bearing on Miss 
Longworth’s plea that subsequently to this date she received the 
real status of a wife; and that, though the marriage was to be 
kept quiet, the cohabitation was nuptial, and that, in repeated 
instances, more especially at Mr. Thelwall's at Hull, she was 


acknowledged to be Major Yelverton’s wife. Lord Ardmillan drily 
observes that throughout this branch of her correspondence “ there 
is not one letter in which Major Yelverton addresses the pursuer 
as his wife, or subscribes himself as her husband; not one letter in 
which the pursuer addresses him as her husband, or subscribes 
herself as his wife.” Though, on several occasions, the ies 
represented themselves as husband and wife, this is held by the 
Court to have been only for travelling purposes and to avoid scandal. 
The married name was assumed — alternately, however, when it 
suited another purpose, with the lady’s maiden name —only to 
procure a passport and admission to inns and lodgings, but not 
so as to create or invite a general belief and repute of marriage. 

If we may be permitted to epitomize Lord illan’s conclu- 
sions, they are these : — No express promise of marriage has been 
proved. ere is no written evidence of any promise or intention 
to marry on a Yelverton’s part. Major Yelverton, to a great 
extent, resisted, at least for some time, the lady’s advances, 
avoided any promises, and even gave hints that he could not 
marry, and that they were best apart. Not from any one of his 
letters, nor from all his letters, read with the aid of all the facts, 
can such a promise as the Scotch law requires be extracted. Nor 
has any intercourse on the faith of such promise been proved. Nor 
is the Irish ceremony other than an unmeaning form, the alleged 
Roman Catholic marriage being in law null as void. That Major 
Yelverton was, at the time of its celebration, a Roman Catholic, 
cannot be seriously maintained for an instant. Nor was the subse- 
quent cohabitation such as to create, nor was it intended to 
create, a general belief of iage. On every point, therefore, 
the judgment is against Miss Longworth; and, pending an ap 
both to a superior Scottish Court and to the House of Lords, which 
is already entered, we content ourselves with detailing the grounds 
of the present judgment, which we must say throw a very vivid 
light on the Scotch Law of Marriage. 

We have, on the occasion of the Irish trial, expressed ourselves 
at some length on the moral and personal bearings of the case. 
For the present, its legal — most important; but, partly 
because it repeats, not the su ce, but the general tone of the 
opinion which in 1861 we formed on the case —an opinion, by the 
way, in which we then stood nearly alone—we may conclude with 
ee Ardmillan’s own conclusion on this melancholy and miserable 

istory :— 

For the conduct of the Defender there can be no excuse. But he was not 
the seeker, the seducer, or the betrayer of the Pursuer. The story of the 
Pursuer—her charms, her talent, her misfortune,—even the intense and 
persevering devotedness of the passion which she was impelled — must 
excite interest, pity, and sympathy. But she was no mere girl—no 
simpleton, — no stranger to the ways of the world, — no victim to insidious 
arts. She was not deceived. She fell with her own consent. 


DOCKYARD ACCOMMODATION. 


I tg anything were needed to prove how entirely the Admiralty 

depends for its motive power on the incessant demands of the 
public, it would be enough to refer to the utterly inadequate 
means which are available for the repair of the Navy. We have 
seen something done towards securing a supply of seamen, because 
the want of a reserve became so apparent as to rouse the attention 
of the whole country. At another time, the numerical disproportion 
of our fleet to those of other countries seemed to endanger our 
supremacy even in the Channel itself. The Admiralty was at- 
tacked from all sides, and, as usual, it confessed its shortcomings 
and began to apply aremedy. The acceptance of the new prin- 
ciple of casing ships of war with defensive armour cost the Board 
a harder struggle, and it was only after sustaining a siege with 
unexampled obstinacy, and wasting years of precious time, that 
the Admiralty once more capitulated to public opinion. There 
remains one fatal defect in our naval preparations which has not 
received its due share of attention outside the Board, and has con- 
sequently been treated with utter indifference by the case-hardened 
veterans who hold the fortress of the Admiralty. Men and ships, 
and, above all, iron ships, are necessities obvious enough even to 
landsmen; but a moment’s consideration is enough to show that 
docks and basins where our fleet can be equipped and repaired are 
not a whit less essential to the maintenance of our maritime 
ascendancy. We are very glad, therefore, that Admiral Denman 
has called attention to the subject in a pamphlet, which will dis- 
turb the serene repose even of the Lords of the Admiralty. The 
recent debate upon the subject proved how little it had been 
generally understood and appreciated. With unfailing tact, Lord 
C. Paget perceived that he might safely assume an amount of 
ignorance in the public which he never ventures to count upon 
when the most difficult problems of naval architecture and 
gunnery are under discussion. With a placid confidence, which 
succeeded admirably in deluding the ioc of Commons, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty declared that, on a calm review, 
there was no cause for alarm as to any evil results to the efficiency 
of the fleet in time of war from the want of dock and basin 
accommodation. 

This pleasant assurance contrasts so strikingly with the evidence 
of Admiral Robinson before the Chatham Committee that it is 
difficult to receive it with entire confidence. What Admiral 
Robinson says commends itself at once to common sense. He does 
not hesitate to declare that the country which, by its superiority in 
docks and basins, can first repair its ships after a naval engagemen 
will thereby double its force. One ship, with r dock an 
basin accommodation, becomes equivalent to two. to this he 
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adds that our position is exactly the reverse of what it should be, 
other countries having precisely that power of doubling their force 
over and above what we possess. 

With such contradictory statements from officials who ought to 
be equally well informed, it is some satisfaction, though rather a 


gloomy one, to have the true state of the case fairly put before uson | 


professional testimony which will be universally accepted as impar- 
tial. Admiral Denman grapples with the issue which is thus raised 
within the sacred precincts of the Admiralty, and the facts and 
figures to which he appeals leave it beyond a doubt that the com- 
forting assurance of Lord Clarence Paget was nothing better than 
a pleasant delusion. 

The truth is, that all sailors know, and the public ought also to 
lnow (if any improvement is ever to be looked for), that the con- 
dition of the dockyards is perilous in the extreme. This could 
scarcely have been otherwise. We had never too many docks, and 
for years we have been ew 74 our first-class vessels, until there is 
scarcely a dock in the United Kingdom where they can be placed for 
repair. To acertain extent, Lord Clarence admitted the deficiency of 
dock accommodation, but with considerable (and for the moment 
successful) boldness he declared that the natural basins of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth made up in great measure for the superiorit 
of the artificial basins and docks of France. The value of this 
boasted accommodation may be gathered from Admiral Denman’s 
more accurate statement. e accommodation for refitting along- 
side the quays of Portsmouth Harbour amounts simply to this, that 
one of the e iron-plated ships in sea-going condition, and no 
more, can lie alongside the dockyard wall. When some alterations 
now in progress are completed, there will be room for four or five 
more 8 ips, and, as Plymouth Harbour is too shallow to allow 
vessels of the Warrior class to lie alongside the quay, the basin 
accommodation at Portsmouth is almost all the set-off we possess 
against the large artificial basins at Cherbourg, and the fine natural 
harbour at Brest, the existence of which Lord Clarence thought it 
safe to ignore. 

By an ingeniously obscure statement, in which the old floatin 
batteries are classed with the fleet of sea-going ironsides, Lord 
Clarence conveyed the impression that there would soon be as 
many as seventeen docks tit for the accommodation of our iron 
fleet. The truth, as Admiral Denman explains, is that it is only 
the small floating batteries which could be received in the greater 
number of these seventeen docks, while for the first-class frigates 
which must form the principal part of our future fleet, there is but 
a single dock of sufficient length and depth. Even this can only 
be entered at spring tides, and if a number of | ships were 
more or less injured in a nayal battle, they would have to lie at 
Spithead idle and helpless, until their turn came one after 
another to enjoy the accommodation which Portsmouth can 
provide. France at the same time has six docks of the largest 
size always available at Cherbourg, without reckoning the large 
and increasing accommodation at other ports. 

A makeshift contrivance at Portsmouth will furnish the means 
of receiving a second ship, and two more docks on a similar scale 
are tardily progressing at Devonport and Keyham. One need not 
be a sailor to perceive the dangerous insufficiency of such accom- 
modation as this. The long period during which one Government 
after another has shrunk from grappling with the difliculty has 
left an accumulated amount of work to be done which will entail 
avery formidable outlay. For the present, Lord Palmerston’s 
Cabinet is no better than its predecessors, and from the tone of 
Lord Clarence’s speech it is evident that the order had gone forth 
that no further expense should be incurred for any purpose, how- 
ever vital its importance. Under other circumstances, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty could no doubt have dilated on the 
real peril of leaving the Navy unprovided with the means of 
refitting, but so supple an orator had no difficulty in conformin 
his principles to the convenience of the hour just as he advi 
the House of Commons to consider the enormous expense of docks 
and basins, and conform their wants to the necessities of the 
moment. To a certain extent, there is wisdom in hus- 

ing the resources of the country in time of peace; but 
it is in those branches of outlay which may be reduced and 
increased at will that such a maxim finds its proper scope. No 
one would recommend that the building of permanent forts should 
be postponed until the day when an attack is expected; and to 
construct a dock is almost as tedious an aflair as to plant a fortress 
on the shoals of Spithead. The creation of adequate dock and 
basin accommodation must be the work of years; and when the 
necessity is made out as clearly as it is by Admiral Denman’s 
pamphlet, it is no answer to say that financial considerations must 
outweigh the importance of making provision for a time of war. 
Even in peace, it is notorious that ships requiring repairs are 
almost always kept waiting until some dock is vacated by an 
earlier tenant ; and when war doubles or quadruples the demand 
for e, it is easy to foresee how completely the navy will be 
crippled for want of the appliances which are essential to keep it 
in a state of efficiency. 


The truth of the case is neither more nor less than this — that 
until we are provided with resources as necessary as the ships 
themselves, the fleets that we are building will be nearly useless. 
Ships without docks are no better than an army without military 
stores ; and without in the least underrating the great importance 
of economy, common sense dictates that eur outlay should be 

oned among the different requirements so as to keep them in 
due relation to each other on which efficiency depends, 


| even more than on the size of ships or the number of 
their guns. It is not by stinting absolute necessaries, but by 
reventing waste, that economy can be safely introduced into the 
avy Estimates, and Admiral Denman will carry the opinion of 
the public with him, when he attributes to the system of Naval 
administration the di rtion which exists between the money 
that is expended and the results that are obtained. By superior 
organization, France, with not much more than half our outlay, 
continues to stom herself both with docks and plated ships more 
rapidly than England with all her estonn ag has been able to do ; 
and as Mr. Cobden justly enough remarks in his Three Y 
we can scarcely ex the French Minister of Marine to d 
to the level of the wasteful mismanagement of our Board of 
Admiralty, in order to allow us to maintain a fleet of such pro- 
portions as will obviate the necessity for the constant pressure by 
which alone the Admiralty is kept at work. It is not safe to trust 
to the effect of remonstrances for every requirement of the Navy; 
and yet it is only by demands too urgent to be resisted that either 
ships, or men, or docks are ever obtained from the Board to which 
the interests of the British Navy are confided. Admiral Denman 
has set himself a hard task in undertaking to bring the Admiralty 
to some sense of their nsibilities ; but we hope he will not 
slacken his efforts until he has added to the fleet which we 
the docks and basins, without which it can never be made ayail- 
able in war. 


GYMNASTIC TRAINING. 


4 err is something, on a superficial view, rather ludicrous 

in the notion of what is called “an abstract resolution” of 
the House of Commons in favour of gymnastics. One can easily 
call to mind several other objects on behalf of which arguments 
might be advanced to obtain for them the same questionable 
support. There is, for example, the habit of early rising. Why 
should not some member in want of occupation undertake to 
enforce that habit? The old saw — 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise — 


night, by the judicious substitution of long words for short ones, 
be expanded into a resolution of imposing sound. When Lord 
Elcho talks of “ the physical, moral, and economical advantages ” of 
ymnastics, he merely expresses, in accredited ee phrase- 
ology, the veryidea which is contained in the second of the foregoing 
lines. We are sorry to observe that legislators addict themselves 
to polysyllables in proportion as they shrink from decided action. 
There was once a member of Parliament who believed in the 
above quoted proverb, and, believing init, he did not propose a reso- 
lution “that the habit of retiring at an early hour of the night to 
the couch of slumber, and of quitting that couch at an early hour 
of the morning, is attended with a great = of physical, —- 
and economical advantages;” but he brought forward the practi 
suggestion that the House of Commons should do no business 
after midnight. If Lord Elcho is disposed to imitate this 
straightforward method of enforcing the opinion which he has 
adopted, he will submit to the House a motion that “it is ex- 
pedient for the increase of the bodily as well as the mental apti- 
tudes of members of Parliament for civil as well as for possible 
military service, that encouragement should be given to the prac- 
tice of systematized physical training, by the establishment of a 
gymnasium under competent professors in immediate proximity to 
the House.” As mer Elcho truly says that a great deal may be 
done in an hour a week, it would only be nece to subtract a 
few minutes from each night's business. The plan adopted should be 
exactly the same as that which prevails in many schools, where five 
minutes’ active play is found to be an immense relief in the course of 
three hours’ confinement at books and slates. About the middle 
of every long debate, Mr. Speaker should give the welcome signal 
by throwing off his wig and flourishing the mace vigorously round 
his head, after which preliminaries he would lead the way to those 
ee of the building which should be fitted for gymnastic exercises, 
t will be idle to pretend that space cannot be afforded for this 
salutary p , because, at any rate, there is the Victoria Tower, 
which is said to be of very little use as a depository of public 
records, on account of the difficulty which antiquarians feel in 
climbing up its steep and narrow staircase. Obviously this 
difficulty would be a positive recommendation of the Tower for 
the purpose which we have now in view. The ascent from the 
bottom to the top of it would be a first stage in the gymnastic 
exercise. There should be the existing staircase for old and 
heavy members, while pegs in the wall and a pole and 
ropes would afford two varieties of ascent for those wh 
being younger, ought to be more active. There wo 
of course be an assortment of boxing-gloves and clubs for 
exercising the chest and arms; but it would be necessary, we 
think, to have a policeman on the — to me an eye 
on any Irish member who might happen to be developing 
his muscles with one of those clubs in the near neighbour- 
hood of Sir Robert Peel. It would be easy t provide partial 
compensation for the restraint thus imposed on the natural 
instinct of Irishmen by setting up a sack of chaff PP me eee 
which might be painted into a rude resemblance of dress and 
otane of the obnoxious baronet. As this exercise of pummelli 
a sack is highly valued among those who, as Mr. Charles Dickens’ 
Chicken expressed it, “ have got to live by their condition,” we think 
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that it might be further enco’ by offering to the assaults of 
county members an effigy of the hated Gladstone. To know 
where to have that slippery debater, even in make-believe, would be 
as grateful to every sound Tory as it was to Mr. Quilp to drill holes 
with a red hot poker through a wooden admiral. As regards the 
Irish members, considering that, as Mr. Scully says they have not 
had « row this session, we think it would be only justice to the 
country from which they come if the inconsiderable balance of 
members who belong to Xeotland and England were sometimes to 
retire from the pro ium, taking with them the police- 
man, and leaving the Irish members to have half an hour to them- 
selves among the clubs and dumb-bells. At the expiration of that 
time, a committee of the House might be appointed to pick up the 
pieces; and if those pieces should be found to be small and scat- 
tered, the countrymen of Lord Elcho would probably console 
themselves with their native proverb of “ mair tint at den.” 
But, seriously speaking, Lord Elcho’s motion deserves all the 
attention that can be obtained for it; and if he failed to give ita 
practical application, the reason is obvious. Mr. Lowe was sitti 
ready to resist any demand which he might make upon the fun 
which is administered by the Committee of Council on Education, 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have been at hand, 
if necessary, to take up the contest with Lord Elcho in defence of 
the national purse as soon as ever he should have vanquished Mr. 
Lowe. It would, however, have been quite reasonable to insist 
that grants ought to be given for the enco ment, among other 
things, of physical training in schools aided by the State. Lord 
Elcho is amply borne out by evidence when he says that school- 
boys who fave been drilled are found prompt and punctual 
by those who employ them afterwards as compared with boys 
who have not been drilled. It is also true that the same 


boys become apt, orderly, and obedient in school, and that the | 
drill-sergeant is the schoolmaster’s best friend. Further, the | 


naval drill, with mast fully rigged, sails, ropes, and spars, gives 
both a taste and talent for the naval service, and the general use 
of this drill in schools would do much to facilitate the production 
of a class of boys eligible for the navy. It seems wonderful that 
a proposal which offers so many and such great advantages 
should be so slowly and grudgingly accepted, but the diffi- 
culty of getting officials to do —s which is simple, cheap, 

useful, is not a new one. ere may, perhaps, be gen- 
tlemen, passing for authorities on questions of education, 
who are t in Bible history and the use of the globes, 


grea 
but who, being what the Chicken of whom we have before spoken 
would consider “as stiff coves as ever he seed,” are insensible to 


the benefits which —— training would confer upon them- 
selves and others. But happily there are other gentlemen who 
know and practise what is good for the rich and well-to-do, and 
desire to provide it for the poor. There are, for instance, the gen- 
tlemen of the University of Oxford, who support among them a 

ium of such high repute that it is regarded as a model for 
th formation of simi canesle in the army. Military men have 
learned, partly from oft-repeated nts, and partly from the 
example of their ever-active and persevering French rivals, to con- 
cede to gymnasia some of the consideration which is their due. It is 
not long ago that some officers of the English army went to Paris 
to observe and report upon the gymnastic exercises of a select body 
of French soldiers, and were amazed at what they saw there. 
They found that the trapéze business was done as easily as “ fours 
right” at home. Really prose is quite inadequate to describe 
the catlike activity which the men who performed before them 
possessed, and it is necessary to have recourse to doggrel : — 

For, what was still more particular, 
They climbed up walls quite perpendicular. 
It is sober truth, that a party of French soldiers, with ordinary 
hands and feet, and without anything visible to hold-on by, 
clambered up and disappeared over a perpendicular wall, which the 
astonished English witnesses estimated to be sixteen feet high ; 
and they did this without mounting on each other’s backs. 
Another example of a different kind of the surprising results 
which may be accomplished by ae gar training in gymnastics is 
furnished by the experience of Mr. Archibald Maclaren, who con- 
ducts the asium at Oxford. That gentleman lately stated, in 
a lecture before the United Service Institution, that the effect of 
his system upon a of non-commissioned officers, who were 
S| > ify as instructors to their vegiments, was as 
ows: — 


The muscular additions to the arms and shoulders and the expansion of the 
chest were so great as to have absolutely a ludicrous and embarrassing 
result, for before the fourth month several of the men could not get into 
their uniforms, jackets and tunics, without assistance, and when they 
had got them on they could not get them to meet down the middle by a 
hand’s breadth. In a month more they could not into them at all, and 
new clothing had to be procured, pending the arrival of which the men had 
to go to and from the gymnasium in their One of these men 

gained five inches in actual girth of chest. 


It is added that there was another c —“the change in 
bodily activity, dexterity, presence of mind, and endurance of fatigue, 
a hundredfold more impressive than anything the tape measure or the 
weighing chair can ever reveal.” Mr. Maclaren claims for his system 
that, no matter what may be the state of a man’s health at the 
time he begins his work, be he weak or , the exercises of the 
— can be to his power. ose exercises enable 

e weak man to begin without danger, without disappointment, 
without risk of failure, affording him a fair starting 


man they give the opportunity of testing his strength, of 
sustaining it, of pate it intact, styviceable and di le for 
allexigencies. Surely, if this account of the value of gymnastics be 
only true in sage Bs shall all of us do what we can to aid and 
countenance the proposal of Lord Elcho—even if we can do nothing 
more than throw a copper to the little dirty boys who run along 
and tumble beside the omnibuses. 


COUNTRY COUSINS IN LONDON. 

Nt the least curious among the si of London at this 

moment is that which our country friends make up am 
themselves for the special entertainment of those who are obliged 
to pass the greater portion of the year in the metropolis. e 
have at present among us a large number of who are of 
consequence in their own districts, but who are nothing to any- 
one here, and who with difficulty realise the fact that they are 
actually free for a time from the unwearying espionage and inces- 
| sant tattle of their neighbours. No doubt there are some local 
| busybodies among this class who find it hard to believe that their 
| fame has not extended to the capital, and who feel a little morti- 
| fied at the unceremonious way in which they are jostled as they 
| ge Seas ee streets, and at the fact that in the course of a 
| ay’s walk not a single hat has been touched to them. People do 
| not think very much of a town councilman here, and it may be 
| doubted whether the street boys would be overawed by the dignity 
| of even a mayor. The self-importance of opinionated men 
' soon taken down in London. ey perceive what very small 
_ units they are in a great mass, and dur begin to understand that 

the world would make a shift to go on without them, even if 

| fell out of their places altogether. The first visit of a th 
“ provincial” to the capital is usually a memorable epoch in his 
existence. He has a great deal of disillusion to go through. He 
| discovers that the chief interest of mankind is not cen in his 
| native place—that, however great may be his own sphere, or the 
importance of his occupation, there are thousands on every hand 
| who distance him immeasurably — and that unless he has pro’ 
_ credentials he may live here a very long time without meeting 
| with anyone particularly desirous of making his acquaintance. 
| There are of course some to whom there is nothing painful in this 
_ lesson, although they perhaps do not in every instance turn their 
a observation and criticism to the best possible ac- 
count. e cafés of the West End, and the really vicious places 
of resort, are =e and kept up not so much by natives as 
by country people and foreigners. the regular Londoner does not 
feel any necessity to run about at all hours of the night in search 
of excitement. The prowlers and marauders are composed of 
strangers who are determined to see — they can, good 
and bad. It is a necessary consequence that they originate the 
very evils which they afterwards denounce so warmly as scandals 
to the entire kingdom. 

There can be no question that our visitors are now enjoying 
themselves exceedingly, after their peculiar fashion. To be able: 
to say they have been “all over” our great public buildings and 
national collections, is one great object they have in view. 
chase each other rapidly h the British Museum, 
minute or two before the Egyptian mummies (which they 
to regard as another of our on im itions), and seem a good 
deal relieved when they find that te have traversed every 
gallery, and given a hasty glance at each collection. They then 

off to some other show, and it is easy to conceive the state of 
ilderment in which the indefatigable explorers find themsel 
at the close of the day. After a week or two 
restless way, they probably return to their 
London as the most wearisome place they were ever in, 
declaring that nothing short of absolute necessity could 
them to live in it. They do not seem to be aware that no one ever 
attempts to live permanently in the metropolis on the si i 
ae The strange stories they tell to their country friends of a 
ndon life are founded on an entirely mistaken apprehension of the 
people among whom they have been. Our worki 
instance, never visit any of our public institutions, i 
Easter or Whitsuntide, and they seldom think of going to any 
would 


lace of amusement oftener than once or twice a mon 
badly with managers of theatres and of music halls if they 
— absolutely upon the visits of Londoners. They know as 
well as most men that country cousins cannot make themselves at 
home in London. They return to their lodgings at cock-crow, and 
go out again before the milkmen have finished their rounds. Even 
Sir _de Coverley visited the theatre, and made himself ac- 
quainted with the principal public amusements. The polite manners 
of the old Worcestershire baronet are, however, no longer in vogue 
among provincials. Sir Rogery indeed, carried urbanity a little 
too far for his personal convenience—as when he saluted some 
folks on the river, and was called “a queer old put” for his 
ins, and was treated, as Addison says, with a “great deal of 
hames ribaldry.” There is no danger now of country people 
receiving similar etignin on account of their civility. They 
have a ru method of getting in the way, and elbowing 
out of theirs. They seem to have a very poor opinion of those 
whom they take for “ Cockneys—” that is, every one who has not 
a fixed residence out of London; and those whom they do not 
s t as rogues and pickpockets, they are apt to consider weak 
in intellect. Their excessive iciousness is no doubt often a 
source of discomfort to them, and it prevents their getting much 


-point, from 
which he can daily add to bis little store of strength : hile to the 


information that would prove useful. But the first thought of 
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the rustic is to beware of thieves, and after the many thrilling 
narratives he has read of tters and ugh gy robbers, it is not 
to be wondered at that fe should view with distrust everyone 
whom he meets. 

Those who have any curiosity to see our visitors depressed, 
melancholy, and utterly a wet day for 
a visit to Kensington. e daily papers profess to see great cause 
of bape in the fact that Ey malay day the Exhibition is 
crowded. The simple truth is, that people flock to Kensington then 
because they cannot make their usual voyages of discovery. Once 
inside the Exhibition wy Aapece they will be at least out of the 
rain, but they find that this calculation is a mistake, and that the 
extent of shelter they obtain depends very much on what part of 
the building they happen to be in. The appointments round the 
Minton fountain are ten times as numerous as ordinary on such 
aday, and in the jam of people friends search vainly for each 
other. The strange varieties of costumes which the thorough 
rustics have brought up with them seem improved, if anything, by 
a good scaking, and they are certainly made easier for the wearers. 
It is impossible for a kind-hearted man to observe the lower ranks 
of his country cousins without wishing to release them from the 
bondage it is impossible that there can any grace or ele- 

their How much more they would enjoy 

e Exhibition and the other sights of London if they were to have 
the courage to go about in their every-day clothes! Their superior 
raiment is a very proper thing for Sundays, and no doubt sets off their 

admirably and looks exceedingly well — in the country. But 

the tall shirt co the porgeous necktie or stock, and the un- 
couth coat, are sadly in the way when they want the free use of 
their limbs. If their only object in wearing them be to make a 
favourable impression on the “ Cockneys,” they might as well have 
left them at home. It is just because they do not understand that 
no one cares how they dress that they put themselves to inconve- 
nience, and are probably extravagant in their transactions with the 
tailor. A shower of rain is so far a friend to them that it tempo- 
rarily demolishes the shirt collar within which they are securel 
fastened. When our visitor is thus partially relieved and put in a fit 
state tolook about him, many surprises await him. He will be disap- 
pointed to recognise the names of eminent firms on shabby-looking 
edifices, law courts not much larger than a country magistrate’s 
office, banks hardly so imposing in appearance as his own town- 
hall, and public buildings with exteriors so mean that he would 
have passed them by unnoticed. Should he inquire where the 
Rothschilds carry on their business, he will be ted to some 
obscure recess in a City labyrinth, and he would find some of the 
wealthiest of our commercial men hidden away in offices which a 
local attorney would think wholly unworthy his position. Man 
streets familiar to him by name he would discover to be narrow an 
incommodious, and he would see that the notoriously low 
thoroughfares are much more disreputable than he could have had 
any previous idea of. The first day’s experience of London disap- 

ints nearly ae who wanders about without some judicious 

iend to act as pilot. Crowded as the metropolis now is, almost 
every street seems too narrow for the traffic, and there is every 
excuse for the visitor who cannot account for the incongruity 
tween the apparent external poverty of many parts of London and 
its vast internal resources. 

That the great ca of provincial people will leave London 
with very vague and inadequate notions of its extent, its wealth, 
and its population, is unavoidable. They nearly all flock to the 
‘West End, and the vast regions on “the other side of the water” 
are well-nigh unknown to them. They have as little knowledge of 
the East and of the North, and, notwithstanding the help they get 
from maps and their topogra’ hical information is so 
confused as to be perfectly worthless. though the country is 
better than the town, our visitors rather pride themselves on their 
familiarity with our “landmarks ;” and they are rather given to 
point out Apsley House to their friends as Charing Cross Hospital, 
while a few have wandered over to Bedlam under the impression 
that they were going to St. Paul’s. Still, there must be very 
many who have seen what they have seen intelligently, and who 
will for the future feel something like a personal interest in the 
events which take place here. Phey will 1 be able to form their 

own conclusions as to the tive merits of the two schemes 
for the Thames Embankment—that which consults the conve- 
nience of the public, and that which aims at the comfort of the 
Crown lessees. It is desirable for many reasons that “ provincials,” 
to use the common term, know what London really is 
like, This year they will have seen it under exceptional circum- 
stances— we do not abways wear so festive an appearance, nor can 
we at all times offer so many attractions to the stranger. But in 
‘quieter seasons there is less crowding, imposition, and extortion to 
mar the comfort of those who come to see us. — 
the circumscribed ideas engendered by life in a sma country 
town so much as a visit to London, and many of our unsophisti- 
cated $ are now returning to their homes considerably wiser 
on many points than when they started. 


THE SCULPTURE AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


NYONE who takes the trouble to watch may see that very 
few visitors to the Exhibition trouble themselves about the 
sculpture. The shrine in which Gibson’s “Venus” is placed 


so very conspicuous, and because the “Venus” is tin’ and 
the ‘question ook well when coloured is 
superficial to afford a convenient subject of conversation. But, as 
a rule, the soulpture is not looked at. This arises from several 
causes. In the rt pla a taste for sculpture is in most instances 
an acquired taste. e beauty of form has little pleasure for the 
uneducated eye, and there is nothing in statues of the charm 
which bright colour and the telling of a familiar story offer to the 
tes ee in picture galleries. Then, again, the sculpture in the 
Exhibition is not first-rate. There is a t deal in it that is 
admirable, but there are few works to which the spectator can be 
guided as among the highest triumphs of the art. There is not 
enough celebrity attached to the statues to incite people to over- 
come their natural disinclination to trouble themselves with 
looking at marble. But perhaps an almost accidental reason is as 
powerful as any. It is so extremely difficult to find out where any 
statue is which the visitor wishes to see — the sculpture is so dis- 
persed over the building, and the works of the same master are 
often so far — that the spectator gets disheartened, and when 
he has seen the tinted “ Venus” and the sculpture in the Roman 
Court, and one or two of the figures in the English Gallery, he 
thinks that he has had about enough of it. And yet the sculpture is 
well worth studying, and affords means of examining ey 
what it is that sculptors try to do, and what is their success. We 
hope that it will not be useless to those who may wish to use the 
Exhibition for this purpose, if we give a brief and rapid sketch 
of the chief branches of the sculptor’s art, point out two or three 
of the specimens exhibited which will best illustrate each branch, 
and state precisely where in the building these specimens are to be 
found. If anyone patiently examines these —— he will have 
gained something from the sculpture at the Exhibition which will 
abide permanently with him. He will not, indeed, have done 
justice to the different schools of sculpture, or to different sculptors. 

e will know nothing of the history of the art. But unless people 
are permitted to profit by the sculpture exhibited who are not 
— to settle the claims of rivals, or to trace the progress or 

ine of schools, the statues must evidently, for all but one or 
two in ten thousand, be a mere piece of lively decoration. 

The aim of the sculptor is to exhibit the human form. It is 
true that the exhibition of the form of lower animals is also 
within the province of sculpture, but in so small a degree that we 
may for all practical p limit the range of sculpture to man. 
The beauty of the human frame, its make, and powers and force, 
and surface and parts — this is what the sculptor has to represent 
in a durable material, and that material is in most cases marble, 
though sometimes it is bronze. The body may be taken as it is, 
without drapery. The naked human figure may be the subject of 
representation, and the sculptor may try to exhibit the wonders of 
its s etry, its strength, and its grace ; and the naked figure may 
be that of a man or that of a woman. Secondly, the figure may 
be draped wholly or partially, and then the sculptor has to show 
how the folds of drapery fall, and how they accommodate them- 
selves to the fi they clothe. Thirdly, two or more figures may 
be placed together in a group, and then there may be something of 
a story to be told, or an incident to be represented. Fo A 
there may be some degree of sentiment added to the form, and the 
sentiment most naturally and conveniently made attendant on 
sculpture is that which attaches to the representation of childhood. 
The representation in sculpture of children is not so much the re- 
presentation of the undeveloped human figure as that of figures 
necessarily awakening a particular kind of feeling in the spectator. 
Lastly, sculpture may represent the actual faces and figures of par- 
ticular individuals, and aim at handing down to posterity a lke- 
ness of wed or beloved dead, in a form of all others the most 
likely to endure. 

The representation of the naked human form is the basis of 
sculpture. Everything else is an addition, an » or acom- 
bination. This is the real beginning and end of the sculptor. He 
must understand how the body is made, and how it really looks in 
different attitudes. Itis because he knows this and most spectators 
do not, that sculpture is not popular. We knownothing of naked 
human bodies, and if we want to know anything we must learn. 
A sense of beauty and proportion does indeed make itself felt when 
we see very mer | statuary, even for the first time. But this sense 
is very vague, and in order to appreciate the representation of the 
naked figure we must study it. But Hag few of us can study it 
or wish to study it in the living model. We must take our know- 
ledge second-hand, as the lady-doctors will have to take a large 
part of their medical knowl That is, we must study a great 
many good statues, and then by comparing one with another, we 

see what is the figure the sculptors have tried to re- 
present. But a sculptor, if his statue is to have the air of being 
something more than a bare study, must place it in some attitude, 
or invest it with some character which — it speciality and 
individuality. The Greeks carried the representation of 
the naked human farther towards perfection than 
it has ever been ied, and as they represented their gods in 
; ay, ost men with perfect figures, the Greek gods and god- 
desses have been accepted as the most convenient mode of giving 
the requisite iality and individuality to representations of the 
naked human in modern times. is has come partly from 
sculpture having been in later ages to a great degree @ conscious 
revival of the antique; but it also arises from a very natural de 
ference to the feelings of modern life. A sculptor who wishes to 
represent the naked figure, and to give it some sort of individuality, 
can scarcely associate it with any model of the modern world. 


does, indeed, attract some degree of attention, partly because it is 
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does not call it Mr. A, or Miss B, but Mars or Venus. The best 
statue for examining the representation of the naked male 
figure, individualized b’ accepting the traditionary emblems of 
a Greek god, is, the “ ewe ’ of Thorwaldsen, which is placed 
in the nave, rather beyond the middle, on the right as the 
visitor goes away from the clock. As the spectator watches this 
beautiful figure, he will see more and more to admire in the turn 
and set of the head, the look of youthful grace spread over all the 
limbs, and the unaffected but difficult position in which the sitting 
is contrasted with the standing leg. This “ Mercury” gives him the 
male figure in re If he wishes to see it all animation, move- 
ment, and life, let him look at Lequesne’s “ Faun,” a bronze statue 
immediately on his left as he enters the French Gallery from the 
English. Then, again, there is the exhibition of anatomical 
correctness, of the rendering of muscles and nerves under great 
pressure and excitement, which is not quite so attractive, but is a 
true and a very difficult branch of sculptorial excellence ; and no 
notion of what sculpture can do can be gained without examining 
it. We think the most instructive specimen is Perotti’s “ American 
bitten by the serpent,” which is on the right-hand side of the 
tinted “ Venus” as the visitor walks from the nave to the galleries. 
This statue seems to us very unequal. The head is painful and 
artificial, and the lower part of the body is unfinished, but the body 
from the thigh to the neck is a wonderful representation of the 
agony and muscular contortion of a painful and sudden death. 

As every one takes a passing look and flings a ing criticism 
at the tinted “Venus,” it is to intit hens of the 
sculpture of the naked female figure. hether it is allowable or 
advisable to paint statues may be left to be discussed by those who 
cannot settle the matter by simply looking at the head and hair of 
the “‘ Venus,” and who have never read the numerous reasons which 
the bulk of sculptors hold to justify them in keeping to the pure 
marble. But putting aside the tinting, this “Venus” has some grace, 
a great deal of force, and an unusual degree of piquancy of form. 
It is not more than a second-rate statue, but it is a second-rate 
statue by a very considerable master, who knows the make of the 
figure he has to treat. The spectator will fiud that the most 
favourable position for seeing it is on the side. A model of a 
much purer and more graceful type, but with less, perhaps, of force, 
is Wyatt's “ Girl Bathing,” the first figure on the left as the visitor 
enters the gallery at the top of the staircase leading to the French 
pictures. Nothing could be simpler or sweeter, or a more modest, 
charming representation of what fancy imagines the living figure. 
We scarcely know whether the spectator will be repaid or not by 
adding to his list Power’s “California,” which is on the same side 
of the nave as Thorwaldsen’s “ Mercury,” but nearer the clock. The 
lower part of the body appears to us feeble and conventional, but 
the neck and head are noticeably elegant and well turned, and the 
head itself is a successful attempt to put a head that is not Greek 
on the statue of a naked female. 

Drapery enables the sculptor to exhibit a very different kind of 
person. Anyone may be represented draped. If a draped statue is 
regarded merely as such, and without reference to portraiture, the 
chief skill of the sculptor depends in representing the drapery itself, 
and still more the figure under the drapery. It is possible to throw 
quite as much force, life, and individuality into the draped 
as into the naked figure, and the drapery, if skilfully treated, 
at once allows a different class of subjects to be treated, and gives 
the sculptor the opportunity of showing how well he can dispose 
of the covering. We do not think that there are any better 
wena of single figures draped than those of Story in the 

man Court. As they have the good fortune to be displayed in a 
place of so much popular resort, few visitors have failed to bestow 
a moment on the “ ibyl ” and the “Cleopatra.” Taken altogether 
we prefer the “Sibyl.” Few statues have more nobility of look, 
originality of conception, and marked meaning in the whole 
bearing, attitude, and position of the figure. But as a specimen 
of the treatment of the figure under drapery, the “‘ Cleopatra” is, 
perhaps, preferable. There is one characteristic in the statue which 
immediately arrests the eye, and which remains its great merit 
however long we examine it. The fi sits with the most 
admirable ease and truth of position. Exactly as a woman 
dressed in a thin loose robe would sit if she were meditating and 
abandoned to thought, and herself of a type large and a little 
coarse, but still symmetrical, so does this Cleopatra sit. Her 
body is expressed through her drapery, so that“its whole form is 
indicated, and yet the drapery is abundant and flowing, and falls 
in natural easy curves from her figure to the ground. 


When once figures are combined into groups, there is no limit to 
the variety of subjects that may be taken, of stories that may be 
represented, and of the sources of interest to which an appeal may 
be made. That is, there is no limit within the range of sculpture, 
for sculpture can only represent what can be represented 
by combinations of figures. The very simplest kind of group 
is to put two figures together, and to combine the effects of their 
attitudes as relating one to the other. The most perfect specimen 
of this simple kind of combination is the “ Mercury and Pandora ” of 

on the wall between the two staircases leading to the 

Picture Galleries. Mercury is fiying through the air supporting 
Pandora in a sitting posture. The look of motion given to the 
re of Me , the mode in which he is cappetted in the air, 


without effort, the graceful line of his figure, and the skilfully 
arranged position of Pandora, sitting as it were in his arms 
without pressure, all come home to the spectator’s eye the more 
he looks. A group becomes more complicated when two or three 
figures are placed together, who are all bound to each other by 


a family tie, or a common share in history or 1 ology. The 
visitor will find an excellent group of this kind in Cavelier’s 
“Cornelia,” with her two sons. The noble look and dignity of the 
celebrated Roman matron, the contrast between the two sons, 
the firm, set, resolute a of the elder, and the childish 
abandonment of the younger, make up a group that is a source of real 
and lively pleasure. It is one of the first pieces of statuary in the 
approach to the nave on the left-hand side as the visitor starts from 

e clock. A much more complicated group, but one that tells a 
difficult story with truth and loveliness, is a group in the centre, 
at the other extremity of the building, in which Kessel has repre- 
sented a man, a woman, and their child escaping to a high rock 
from the advancing deluge. The woman clings to the man, who 
raises her up by her garments, the child clings to the woman and 
grespe her dress in front. Evidently such a subject gives room 
or the display of the greatest variety of attitude, and of the 
management of drapery. The spectator will observe with interest 
how elaborately the appearance of drapery, held as a support to a 
falling figure, has been given by the great Belgian artist, and with 
what skill the difficulty is overcome of rendering the outline of a 
female figure, herself supported, and yetin turn the last support of 
a falling child. 

The specimens of sculpture as it deals with children may be 
very comfortably and conveniently studied, for the best are all 
close together in the English Picture Gallery. The “Cupid” of 
Behnes is, we think, the most perfect. It is all that the grace and 
pretty symmetry of — curly-headed, noble-looking boy 
can be. The rendering of the smooth, round, childish limbs, the 
pose of the figure, and the indescribable poetry that is thrown over 
the whole, cannot fail to impress even a hasty passer-by. There is 
also as much to study with profit, though less to look at with 

leasure, in Woolner’s “Constance and Arthur.” It is an excel- 
fent specimen of the extreme of careful truth in sculpture. The 
irl’s nightgown is a marvel of acc in stone. Every 
fold is represented, not with the general effect of folds, but with a 
recision, a variety, and an intricacy that are really wonderful. 

t is Pre-Raffaelitism in sculpture, and has the merits and 
faults of that school. It oa the great merit of repre- 
senting to the last detail so important an accessory as 
the of the —* figure. It has the defect of 
making the spectator remark that this really is something like a 
nightgown. "Tris attention, that is, is diverted from the whole to 
a part, from the principal to the accessory, from the thought to 
the workmanship of the artist. The sense of the artificial thus 
produced is increased by the other child being naked. The exi- 

ncies of art are obtruded on us when of two children one is 
Tevoted to exhibiting the naked figure, and the other to exhibit- 
ing the folds of a nightgown. With this drawback the group itself 
is masterly, and the attitude of the children, the face of the girl, 
the naturalness and simplicity of the mode in which she expresses 
her anxiety to protect and caress her brother, are all in their way 
excellent. Enthusiasts have, we believe, professed to recognise in 
the face of the children the fact, otherwise known, that the 
originals were deaf and dumb; but enthusiastic friends of artists 
will see anything. As it is so near, we must recommend the 
visitor to take some notice of Miss Hosmer’s “ Puck,” which is on a 
lower level of art, but is graceful in its way, and has an originality 
in the design which stamps it with a value of its own. 

The famous letters in which the correspondent contributor of the 
Times raised a laugh against “ Damon and Phidias,” and perverted 
their biography, in order to amuse the town, had their chief foun- 
dation in the lavish i with which Damon spoke of the 
sculpture-portraits of Phidias. We need not go so far in the 
extacies of friendly criticism, but we think that, so far as the basis 
of his criticism went, Damon was quite right. There are no busts 
of Englishmen of pte day which can, we think, be com- 
pared to the busts of Mr. Woolner. He has not here shown any 
specimen of the full figure, or of the still more difficult line 
of equestrian statues, of which Foley’s Lord Hardinge is so 
admirable an example. He has simply given us busts; but 
then these busts are full of twice as much meaning, and 
life, and truth, as the busts of ordinary sculptors. Perha 
Behnes’ “Clarkson,” which the visitor will find on the |] 
staircase as he goes up to the picture galleries, is the best bust 
of any other sculptor. It is a very lifelike head, full of swectness 
and nobleness, and with a general look that seems to mark the 
man. But Woolner’s busts stand by themselves for the mode in 
which they give the human face, when the face is that of a man 
of high intellect or of forcible character. The two busts of Mr. 
Maurice and Mr. Tennyson, also on the staircase leading to the 
pictures, are as speaking likenesses, as plainly marked with the 
thought and the genius of the originals, as marble can be expected 
to ean The Poet Laureate is perhaps slightly idealized. It 
is the man as he may be seen, not as he is sureto be seen. But the 
bust of Mr. Maurice strikes us as being quite as much like Mr. Mau- 
rice as he is himself. It is the man in stone. Nor is it only because 
the originals are remarkable men with strongly marked heads and 
faces, that their busts stand out. On the same row, and not far 
from them, is the bust of Sir John Lawrence, by Theed. It is a 
good likeness when seen near, though it looks rather too smoothed 
off. But if the visitor will mount to the top of the staircase, and 
thence look back at the busts from a little distance, he will see 
that the face of Mr. Maurice and Mr. Tennyson look as clear and 
strong as ever, while the features of Sir John Lawrence have 
melted away in the distance into nothingness; and yet Sir John 
Lawrence, in réal life, has features quite as strongly marked as 
either of the others. It is the sculptor and not the original that 
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‘causes the difference. Mr. Woolner has not yet gone beyond one 
of man, and he has not shown any specimens of the female 
; but so far as he has gone, we think Damon was not very 
much in the wrong in what he said about him. 


REVIEWS. 


PRINCE DOLGOROUKOW ON RUSSIAN REFORM.* 


RINCE PIERRE DOLGOROUKOW continues in his self- 
imposed exile, and he has now made a second attack on the 
which oppresses his country. There may have 
been much that was exaggerated in the details given by M. 
Dolgoroukow in his former book, and Des Réformes en Y 
is none the less instructive for the absence of such details. 
The general impression he seeks to convey in both books is, no 
doubt, correct enough. The Russian political system is radically 
bad ; it is throughout penetrated with the spirit of an Asiatic des- 
potism; and M. Dolgoroukow does not use an unfair metaphor 
when he repeatedly calls Russian society ‘une pyramide de ser- 
fage.’ For nearly three centuries the present system has been 
undermining the self-respect of every class of the people. It 
is natural to ask why, after such prolonged acquiescence in 


despotism, the Russian people should now be showing a rd 
er 


which refuses any longer to tolerate it. The example of ot 
nations may have done much, but the special circumstances 
of the last thirty-five years have done more, to produce such a 
temper. The despotism of Nicholas was too stern for his own 
purposes. His reign commenced in the shock of an insurrection 
which almost overturned his throne, and he never forgot the peril 
through which he had passed. Accordingly, throughout his reign 
the secret police exercised a ceaseless vigilance ; the oppression of 
the Government was fearfully great, and its cost enormous. Nota 
whisper of remonstrance was tolerated. There was not even a 
secret press, and the slightest show of independent action was 
checked by the severest punishment. The students in the 
Universities were not allowed to exceed a certain number; and b 
complex passport tions Russian subjects were kept as mu 
as possible out of the reach of foreign influences. This imprison- 
ment of a people had lasted through the lifetime of a generation, 
when Nicholas died just it was demonstrated that his system 
could not secure even military and diplomatic triumphs. The 
oppressors were themselves weary of the labour of oppression, and 
perm at its results. The peace left the army disorganized 
and the treasury empty. Some change was necessary, if only to 
give the Government breathing time; and the new Czar ac- 
cordingly began his reign with concessions. Licenses to publish 
jo were given with some liberality, and though the rules 
of the antatite were not altered, they were gently ad- 
ministered. The price of rts was reduced from 2,00ofr. 
to a merely nominal sum, and the limitations on the number 
of students at the Universities were removed. This suspension 
of the repressive policy of Nicholas naturally encouraged a temper 
of watchful expectation. So t was the change from the dreary 
monotony of oppression which had gone by, that it seemed reason- 
able to hope for almost anything ; and when the Government made 
known its intention to emancipate the serfs, the Liberals grew 
still more sanguine. Several newspapers started into life, and 
were for a time permitted by friendly censors to criticise, under a 
thin veil of allegory, the acts of ministers, and even the character 
of institutions. Fiky thousand Russians visited foreign countries 
in the year 1856-7, and the number of students in the Universities 
increased tenfold. But the Liberals were soon able to see that 
they had been too sanguine. No more reforms were announced — 
the courts of justice continued as corrupt and the bureaucracy as 
uncontrolled as before. The financial and monetary consequences of 
the Crimean war still paralysed trade. And when the Government 
announced the details of its scheme of emancipation, the number of 
the discontented classes received a formidable accession. 

M. Dolgoroukow, in Des Réformes en Russie, enumerates the 
discontented classes, and the causes of the discontent of each. 
His enumeration includes every class except the class of officials 
and the court faction, and their respective causes of discontent 
are no doubt ample. But the root of the discontent lies in the 
spirit of enquiry engendered by the dark oppression of Nicholas, 
and developed by the comparative freedom of the first years of 
Alexander. It is true that in 1859-60 the Government became 
alarmed. It was dismayed by the boldness of the criticisms it had 
encouraged, provoked by the ingratitude with which its excellent 
intentions had been received, and perplexed by the strange rest- 
lessness which did not think the emancipation of the serfs a re- 
form sufficiently great for one reign. The Governmentthen perceived 
the blunder it had made, and restored the strictness of the censor- 
ship; but it was too late. The appetite had been created. The 
journals of St. Petersburg no longer contained indirect attacks on 
the ministers, or timid essays on political questions. But the 
printing B of London, Paris, and Leipsic supplied journals 
in the Russian language which denounced by name the most 


exalted functionaries, narrated their acts of venality and oppres- | 


sion, boldly discussed the institutions of Russia, and, secretly 

* Des Réformes en Russie, suivi dun Apercu sur les Etats généraux Russes 
au XVIe et au XVII Siécle. Par le Prince Pierre Dolgoroukow. Bruxelles, 
chez tous les libraires. 1862. 


| circulated throughout the country, kept alive the hatred 


bapa we gave a definite form to the vague desire for 


ge. 

But the partisans of despotism committed their greatest error 
on the day when they ned Alexander to proclaim the emanci- 
pation of the serfs. A despotism like that of Russia, if it is to 
endure, should never change. When Alexander inaugurated that 
prodigious revolution, he showed that any change was possible. 
And, from the point of view of a partisan of di ism, objections 
lay against the emancipation of the serfs which did not lie against 
any other possible change. The state of things which had existed 
' in Russia for two centuries was based upon the institution of serf- 

age. Serfage was the pledge of peace between the Crown and the 
nobles. M. Dolgoroukow shows that the institution of serfage was 
the work of the Czar Boris Godounow, who by that means sought 
and obtained the support of the Russian nobles. Before his reign 
the cultivators of the soil had been free to choose their master, and 
the decree that every peasant should become the bondsman of the 
noble on whose land he might be found on an appointed day 
conferred a t boon on the less wealthy class of nobles. 
The day which fixed their fate has ever since been held a day of 
mourning among the Russian serfs ; but it also ensured the humilia- 
tion of their masters. Ever since, the nobles have been morally 
bound to the foot of the throne, to which they looked for the 
—? of their peculiar institution. A compact of the same 
ind was made in the fifteenth century between the House of 
| Valois and the French nobility, when the latter waived their poli- 
tical privileges in order to purchase immunity from taxation. 
| Accordingly, in both countries, so long as the compact was observed, 
| the crown was safe from an alliance between the natural enemies 
of its prerogatives. But now the implied bargain is at an end, 
and the Russian nobles at once look round for new allies, Till 
lately, the nobles, satisfied with the possession of the soil and of its 
cultivators, acquiesced in the system which left their property, 
their honour, and their lives at the mercy of the executive. But 
now that the chains are struck off their serfs, they begin to desire 
the protection of law for themselves. Foreseeing that they must 
suffer by the change already announced, they look for compensation 
to further changes. Their remaining privileges become worthless 
or burthensome in their eyes. Thousands that, 
destitute as they are of the capital necessary for the employment 
of hired eon they must sell their estates; and the Therished 
right of their class to the exclusive possession of land at once 
becomes a grievance, excluding from the market those who might 
be the highest bidders for their estates. Every other right, if it 
bears no worse fruits, must exclude them from the sympathy of 
their countrymen, which now in their weakness they require. In 
this way the cry for the abolition of privileges grows louder and 
louder, and despotism has to number among its enemies nearly the 
whole class of nobles. 


But this is not the worst. In Russia, as in France, the same 
stroke of policy which purchased the support of the nobles con- 
firmed the dependence upon the throne of the lowest class. The 
sovereigns of Russia at least shared with the nobles the guilt of 
the institution of serfage. But, in the eyes of the serfs at least, they 
shared none of the discredit. The pote felt only the hand of the 
immediate oppressor; in the more remote conspirator they re- 
cognised only a protector. Accordingly, the Czar has for three 
centuries been the father and friend of the Russian serfs, clothed 
by their imaginations with almost divine attributes. But his 
first really paternal act has been sufficient to dispel the dream. 
That the Czar should give them freedom was simply to grant the 
boon in looking for which their eyes had weary. That 
he should ask them to pay for the land they had cultivated as 
their own, was a monstrous pane Bae. inconsistent with the 
Lew: character. Thus, the too are now among the enemies 

e Czar. 


Even the army, the last resource of despotism, has been polluted 
by the evil spirit evoked by the rash act of emancipation. The 
discontent in its ranks, which has long been notorious throughout 
Europe, is not to be wholly explained by the circumstance of an ex- 
hausted treasury. The soldiers of a great army always sympathize 
with the people from whom it is recruited, except on those rare 
occasions when —s — to a triumphant leader 
has tem possession of their minds. And it is long since 
a was able to boast of triumphs. There 
fore, nothing to prevent their minds following their natural 
bias. If the discontent were confined to a particular district, no 
doubt regiments could easily be induced to shoot down any 
number of the dissaffected. But the discontent is in fact, uni- 
versal. Every Russian noble, every Russian serf, from the Black 
Sea to the White Sea, and from Poland to Siberia, is more or 
less affected by it. The father or the brother of every private 
soldier is a serf—the father or the brother of every officer is a 
noble. What wonder, then, if the Welicoruss and the Kolokol 
| find readers in the army, if seditious papers are circulated 
| among the men, if there are rumours of mutiny, if the Govern- 
| ment has from time to time to di istinguished officers to 
“inland fortresses or to the wilds of Siberia? = 


If, then, we add to the students at the Universities, and to 
' the men who are reformers from observation and deliberate convic- 
tior, those who are reformers from interest or passion —the serfs, 
the nobles, the army—we shall see how great is the danger of 
the Russian Government, how wide-spread around the throne of 
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Alexander are the elements out of which revolutions spring. If it | number of great 


had but unity of purpose, the Russian nation might now achieve 
the most beneficent reforms; and there are some points as to 
which M. Dolgoroukow declares that all except the members 
of the bureaucracy are unanimous. Every other Russian would 
gladly see the abolition of corporal punishments and class privile 
and the establishment of publicity in judicial procedure, an 
perfect freedom of trade. But here agreement ends. Besides 
many less important shades of xp there are two theories of 
reform against which M. Dolgoroukow protests. The first of these 
involves, in fact, not so much a change in the form of government 
asin measures. Its i believe that, if only the right men 
were in the right , all would be well. They declare that 


the right men to whom they allude would introduce practical 


reforms under which Russia would soon achieve the utmost pros- across Asia into India, to read spec 


rovinces,” M. Dolgoroukow believes it possible 
to induce even Lithuania Podolia, and Bessarabia to continue 
eo of the empire, so that its western frontier may not be thrown 
from the line of the Niemen and the Bug to Smolensk, 

Kalonga and Koursk :— 
russe de sortir 


Suivant nous, c’est le seul moyen pour le 


- gouvemement 
of | de la crise dans laquelle il se trouve engagé a l'heure qu’il est, et unique 
ussie. 


moyen d’échapper au démembrement de la Ri 
It is so difficult to obtain accurate information a the 
state of Russia that it is impossible to determine how far 
there is just foundation for these alarms. It is at least 
within ten years of a time when it was doubted whether Eng- 
land and France together could check Russia, and when it 
was thought that she might any org a vast Slavic host 
ons about the possible 


penity 5 and, in fact, the changes they contemplateinclude complete , dismemberment of her empire and to see a scheme of reform 


om of education and a large amount of civil liberty. But | recommended on account 
affect to dread the license which the liberty of the press | im 
brings with it, and to believe that their country has not passed that | 


early stage of progress in which everything should be done for 


and nothing by, oF ay e. These men are, in fact, the ablest and | ing his good 


most honourable of ussian administrators. They are sted | 
with the narrowness and brutality of the régime o: 


have perfect confidence in the system of which they are parts, — 


believing it to be admirably adapted to the present state of Russia. of 


This , then, thinks that an intelligent despotism will cure all | 
the ies of the empire, and the Grand Duke Constantine is 
said to be its leader. 

On the other disgusted with the 

of the past that, not content with the overthrow of the | 
tic system, they would abolish along with it the dynasty 
that has governed by its means. They remember so keenly the 
oppression of the Czars that they have no care for the great 
empire created by their exertions. They know that the nobles 
bought, by the sacrifice of their honour and independence, the 
power of holding in bondage the cultivators of the soil; and they 
would gladly see the serfs me prosperous yeomen through the 
distribution among them of the estates of their lords. ‘These 
men build their plan of reform on the history of the past, but 
then the history of the internal misery of their country has made 
far more im ion on their minds than that of its external 
glory. When M. Dolgoroukow looks back for a precedent to 
<b him in the work of reconstruction, he finds it in the 16th 
century, in the States General of the Empire. But the partisans 
of more radical changes can find nothing admirable in the history 
of Russia since the time when the members of each Slavic tribe 
held their land in common, and elected among themselves all the 
officers who were to have be in their little community. The 
establishment of the grand ducal houses by the sons of Ruric, 
the partition of the lands of each duchy among the military fol- 
lowers of the duke, the absorption of all the duchies and of many 
neighbouring states in the dominion of the Grand Duke of Mos- 
cow, the gradual extinction of the personal independence of the 
cultivators of the soil, are, in the eyes of this party, the successive 
steps in the gradual ruin of the Russian nation. Accordingly, 
their specific is to imitate as closely as possible the state of things 
which preceded these successive disasters. The establishment, or 
as they believe, the restoration of a class of free yeomanry by the 
layish distribution of the lands of the nobles, and of the self- 
government of the communes and provinces, is the only reform that 
offers an adequate guarantee for the prosperity of the Russians. 
Whether the provinces would choose to delegate any portion of 
sovereignty to a central government, or whether the Russian Em- 
pire is to cease to exist, seems to this party a question altogether 
of secondary importance. 

M. Dolgoroukow himself, who professes to t the con- 
stitational arty, thinks it necessary to sacrifice Poland and 
Finland. Haniog thus cleared the ground, he proceeds to 
sketch the outline of the proposed constitution. In doing this he 
is guided by a strong desire to leave the provinces as independent 
as is compatible with the interests with the preservation 
of the whole empire. He will not shut his eyes to the national 
characteristics of its different On the contrary, he 
ostentatiously acknowledges them, by proposing that those pro- 
vinces which now speak a common language and enjoy common 
traditions should be consolidated, and in this way he would reduce 
the number of provinces from sixty-four to twenty-five. Each 

vince should renee to its own language in its diet, 
and to have its own university. Moreover, he proposes that the 
communes and districts into which the provinces are divided should 
possess rights of self-government almost as extensive as those 
which belong to the townships and counties of New England, 
and that the diet of each province should appoint an executive to 
conduct its affairs, responsible only to itself, but with the right of 
appeal, in certain cases, to the House of Commons of the empire :— 


Tout cela & notre avis le gouvernement doit l’accorder : chaque province se 
serait administrée elle-méme, et l’unité de empire aurait dans le sou- 
verain, dans la Chambre des Communes, dans la Chambre des Boyars, dans 
le budget de|’Etat, dans un seul et unique code pénal, dans une seule et unique 
armée, dans une seule et unique diplomatie. 

this generous policy, by acknowledging and honouring all 
rd national characteristics of the peoples comprised in the Rus- 
ian empire, by determining to “decentralize administration, 


Nicholas, but | 


sian 
and to divide Russia in respect of its internal government into a 


its moderation which in some very 

portant particulars closely resembles the constitution of the 
United States. Instead of attempting to guess the future, it is 
wiser to note the signs of the present. The Czar, notwithstand- 
intentions, is said to be extremely averse to a consti- 
tutional Government, and the most favourable view only represents 
him as likely to place confidence in the Grand Duke Constantine. 
On the other hand, the nobles have at last given —— proof 
the reality of their rumoured alliance with the Li party. 
Among the few laudable changes by which Catherine IL. in some 
degree redeemed the lavish promises she had made before her ac- 
cession, was the institution of provincial assemblies of the nobles. 
These assemblies were invested with the power of electing certain 
officers and of drawing up statements of their grievances for 
sentation to the Crown. The assemblies of St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and Tver met in the spring of the present year. In all, even 
in St. Petersburg, and within sight of the Winter Palace, the 
nobles boldly demanded the convocation of a States General. But 
the address of the nobles of the province of Tver, which is given 
by M. Dolgoroukow in his appendix, is perhaps the most remark- 
able document that has appeared during the present crisis. After 
demanding the payment ao State of the indemnity due from 
the serfs for the fee-simple of their allotments, and the abolition 
of all their own privileges, “in the continuance of which we de- 
cline all responsibility,” they go on to say: — 

Nous-mémes, placés prés du peuple et en contact journalier avec lui, nous 
n’avons point la prétention de parler en son nom, et nous avons la ferme 
conviction que les bonnes intentions seules sont complétement insuffisantes, 
non seulement & satisfaire les besoins de la nation, mais méme a les expri- 
mer. Nous avons la persuasion, que si toutes les réformes n’ont abouti & 
rien du tout, c’est parce qu’elles ont été entreprises sans que le pays efit été 
consulté ni appelé 4 manifester ses veux. La seule voie possible pour arriver 
& une solution satisfaisante, c’est la convocation des ts de la nation 
russe, 

The same angueey is held by the secret committee which has 
undertaken to guide the revolution, and whose proclamatio 
appearing under the title of Welicoruss, are read by every educa’ 
Russian. This committee does indeed contemplate nothing less 
than the dethronement of the dynasty and the dismemberment of 
the empire, but for the present it is content to make only the same 
demands as the nobles. Unfortunately, the people of Russia have 
had little experience in political action. Were the army loyal, it 
is difficult to doubt that the present movement would be sap- 
pressed, though its suppression would cost probably torrents of 
blood, and perhaps the loss of Poland. Were the Government 
astute enough to grant the peasants all they demand, it might 
even now recover their support, and purchase a prolonged im- 
munity from the control of a constitution. As it is, vast blunders 
will assuredly be committed by the popular party. So long ago 
as last October, the Welicoruss de at, if the “ enlightened 
classes” could not reform the government before the summer of 
1863, there would be a general rising of the people which that 
revolutionary committee would find itself compelled to join in 
order to guide it. We believe that the present upheaving of all 
the elements of Russian society will ultimately promote the — 
of truth and justice, but it is only too probable that the end will 
not be reached till after a season of crimes and follies of which 
jo incendiarism that now agitates St. Petersburg may be the first- 

its, 


KANGAROO-LAND.* 


O* the Lucretian principle that it is pleasant to behold the 
difficulties of others, when we are safe from them ourselves, 
this book may be read with interest. It contains the Australian 
experiences of one who was educated as a gentleman, and yet had 
to contend with the hardest forms of manual labour in order to 
earn a bare subsistence in the southern hemisphere. The narrative 
wants properly both a beginning and an end. We are neither in- 
formed with what views the writer first went to Australia, nor 
how he ultimately succeeded in extricating himself from a life of 
physical labour. It appears, however, that shortly after his arrival 
at Sydney he made the acquaintance of a fortunate digger, who 
had gained 800/. in a Sow Sigs, with small exertion, at the Vic- 
toria gold-fields, and who, on account of his easy suecess, imagined 
that a few hundreds were at any time to be gained at the diggi 
by merely turning over the soil. Mr. Polehampton, who seems 


— By the Rev. Arthur Polehampton. London: Bentley. 
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have been easily inoculated with these golden anticipations, set sail 
for Melbourne, donned a digger’s costume, and arrived at the Ben- 
igo diggings towards the end of one October, without any pre- 
vious apprenticeship to manual labour, without knowing how to 
harness a horse, cook a beef-steak, or make a “damper.” When 
he arrived, the rain was falling, and thousands of mud-covered 
figures of di half-emerging from the well-like holes in which 
they were la uring, covered the prospect far and wide, At such 
a sight many a gold-seeking enthusiast has been known to turn 
round, without even putting a pick to the earth, and make 
a retreat. Mr. Polehampton, however, proceeded to 
pitch his tent, with the aid of his two “mates,” and then 
started off to fill his kettle from a neighbouring creek. How- 
ever, where so many tents of similar structure covered the plain, 
it was far easier to leave it than find it again. The writer wan- 
dered about kettle in hand for a long time, and ran the risk of 
being shot as an intruder into strange tents, before he could again 
recognise his own habitation. On the morning after his arrival, 
he marked out his “claim,” and, with all the inexperience of a 
novice, went so frantically to work that in four hours his hands 
were raw, his back aching all over, and his strength utterly used 
up, though he had not his own height, and to add to his dis- 
comfiture he had to endure the “ chaff” of lookers-on who had 
been amused by the vehemence of his exertions, The young 
digger had yet to learn that which is the first lesson of an ui ine 
tourist— that we must begin at the pace which can be sustained the 
whole day. Shortly after the writer had to labour with 
discretion at igo, his “mates” were seized with a passion for 
the “ Ovens,” distant one hundred and fifty miles to the north, and 
the whole proceeded there. In consequence of a dispute 
however, with one of his companions, Mr. Polehampton return 
to Bendigo ; but after sinking several holes ineflectively, and 
getting gold from very few, and never attaining to more than 
three ounces from a single claim, he fell into a low state of health 
from overwork and sameness of diet, and his mates complained 
that he did not do his fair share of labour. Consequently, he was 
obliged to look out for light employment, and, not finding it, to 
leave Bendigo for Melbourne on foot. The journey occupied five 
days, and the writer arrived in Melbourne with exactly one 
shilling in his pocket—a complete example of an unsuccessful 


At Melbourne the adventurer endeavoured to obtain some 
light occupation; but being unsuccessful, and finding his 
health restored and his purse empty about the same time, 
he shouldered his blanket — the invariable equipment of 
an Australian working man—and walked off to Flemington, 
about ten miles from Melbourne, with the hope of being engaged 
on some road-work. Having succeeded in finding an engagement 
with the overseer of a piece of road-making, he wrote home to 
his friends to say he had met with Government employment at ten 
shillings a day. Such was the price, indeed, paid for breaking 
stones in a languid way, under the eyes of an overseer who 
a= most of his time in reading the newspaper. Among Mr. 

olehampton’s fellow labourers were a barrister and a surgeon. 
The surgeon wore blue spectacles. His mode of procedure was to 
seat himself on a heap of large stones, and at long intervals to 
draw forth one ; and —_~ ryt fey it cursorily for some ber our 
writer says, as a geologist might a pet specimen, he wo ive 
the gentle if it tothie heart to break it. Ste 
Polehampton’s great difficulty here was to avoid working so hard 
as to offend his overseer or his fellow workmen. His discomforts 
were, however, considerable— the heat and dust great, water scarce, 
and lodgings extravagantly dear. In which latter respect, we 
may remark, as curiously illustrative of the state of Australian 
society, that a stone-breaker was obliged to pay thirty shillings 
for the third part of one room in a wretched hut, the owner of 
which endeavoured to limit him to a teacup full of water for 
washing. The road-making, however, came to an end at last, 
though not before Mr. Polehampton was heartily sick of its 
monotony ; and he then returned to Melbourne to endeavour to 
find occupation as a mechanic, for all sorts of skilled labour were 
in ‘oan am and largely advertised for. But, unfortunately, Mr. 
Polehampton had mime otf no education in any handicraft, and had 
not yet acquired the colonial aptitude for learning by successive 
failures at the expense of employers. 

However, he made bold to ask for occupation as a house painter, 
and obtained it, and he found himself speedily perched upon a 
ladder on the outside of a newly erected house — apron, paint-can, 
and brush all complete. He acquired confidence as his work pro- 
gressed, and his confidence was increased by the admiration of a 

tion of small boys below, who cried out, “My eyes! can’t 
he paint, Jim, that’s all?” But in descending to fill his paint 
he Segre t he had laid the paint — Fe! that a little 
rivulet of paint was streaming across the . He managed to 
-efface this sign of inefficiency before his pa ea came round, and 
became again in such high spirits with hi er of ing a 
living by the brush, that he inadvertently kicked over a bucketful 
of white paint while his employer was standing by. In the even- 
ing he was curtly told that his services would not be wanted on the 
morrow, and he went off to find other employment in other direc- 
tions. Mr. Polehampton became then, with more or less effect, 
successively a wood-cutter, a eHow: Basser a rail-splitter, a 


fimber-shifter, a brick-maker, a hay-maker, a quarryman, a lime 
burner, a fisherman, a cheep-washer and shearer, a corn thresher, 
and a stock-rider to a squatter, in which latter capacity he had the 


of the cattle of a station in the bush. Of these various 
employments, that of wood-cutter seems to have been the easiest 
for an unpractised hand. The way of establishing yourself in this 


line appears to be to buy a American axe, then b 
deep the fix and lay about you day cher doy 
ou have enough trees for your customers to come 


un 
cart them away. The havoc one man can make in the bush with 
his axe, Mr. Polehampton says, is soon remarkable; and, unless 
care is taken, the rapid destruction of her forests will 


calamity for Victoria. The writer, while e in wood-cu 
lived quite alone, = own provisions once a fortnight 
from a Bush store two off, ing his own food, washing 


his own shirts, and mending his own clothes. About this ti 
“Zimmerman on Solitude” fell in his way, but he had so much 
the real thing that the osophy of it brought him small 
is only visitors were and men, 
with an occasi straggling emigrant, an nerally his pi 
and his nakin of hot tea'in the evening efter his da 
seemed the only connecting links between himself and civilization. 
To add to the strangeness of this kind of exile, it must be re- 
membered that the Australian forests have no song birds, and that 
the silence of the sombre woods is only broken by the screamings 
of pose and cockatoos. Once, however, the writer was startled 
by hearing the skylark, and thought he must have been i 
but found afterwards that he was not mistaken, and that this was 
one of the rted songsters which had been sent over from 
this country to add one of the chief charms of English landscape 
to that semi-tropical continent. The writer also must have felt a 
strange sensation on ing one day in the bush upon a plot of 
raspberries growing wild, which had sprung from the acci- 
dentally dropped there by some settler. 

With the experiences of the author of the present volume, a 
more attractive narrative = have been written, for two of 
great sources of interest —descriptions of characteristic scenery 
and graphic representations of men—are especially wanting. 
Nevertheless, the book has its value, not only as a history of the 
fortunes of Mr. Polehampton, but also as containing many amusing 
illustrations of the state of society in the gold districts and their 
neighbourhood, in which the mutual relations oi classes are often 
reversed, and the master sometimes reduced to be the servant of 
his former servants. One characteristic instance of the rude inde- 
pendence of the labourers of the community the writer became 
De pram with immediately on landing, when a man who looked 

f brigand, half navvy, was asked to carry a portmanteau, and 
replied, lazily taking a hand from his pocket full of n : 
“Perhaps I may when all the gold is gone where they come from.” 
The “who cares for you” sort of expression is that which 
vades the whole colony, and the proverbial insolence of vee 
joo 4 suddenly made rich was perhaps never so thoroughly ex- 
emplified as it is now in the society of Victoria. On the look 
of every storekeeper was written, Buy or go as quick as you like. 

The population of Victoria, as I have said before, presents a marked con- 
trast to that of England and Europe generally. As a rule, every man there 
is, may be, or expects soon to be, his own master; and the consciousness of 
this causes a sprit of independence to pervade the mass, collectively and 
individually ; this feeling being more especially prevalent on the diggi 
Here are no conventionalities ; no touching of hats. Men meet on 
equal terms; and he who enjoyed the standing of a gentleman in land 
becomes aware, on the diggi that his wonted position in society is no 
and the man who in former days 

off, or served respectfully behind a counter, es 

yon, and Minty Galle ter en tends 
Mr. Polehampton thinks that his Australian experiences have been 
of great value to him, and he would not have missed them. 
Nevertheless, we are of opinion that his book be taken as a 
lesson and warning to all above the class of skilled mechanics as 
to what they may gy except with ial advan’ in a 
colony like Victoria. e doubt much whether the majority of 
men of any culture would gain anything at all by working for 
years like a navvy and a day labourer. Mr. Polehampton has 
managed to turn his hardships to account, but many would have 
failed to do so. The book is written in an unpretending style, 
with little claim to any excellence except this very want of pre- 
tence. Here and there are interspersed pleasant pieces of verse, 
of good tone and feeling. 


APOLLONIUS TYANZUS.* 


there is little interest attaching to a personage such as i 
of Tyana. His place in history has by this time been defined with 
sufficient clearness, and his lite by Philostratus is mainly valuable 
as a sample of a peculiar class of Greek literature of of 
Lucian. MA. Cha ever, th t it worth while to 
make a new translation of Philostratus, but 
more, as it would seem, with a view of presenting a remarkable 
natural —a force which is always acting on human societies, but 
which at certain epochs acquires unusual power — than of attempt- 
ing to draw any conclusions from what is at best a most 

cryphal history. In Roman literature we find abundant of 


* Le Merveilleux dans Antiquité : Apollonius de Tyane, sa Vie, ses Voyages, 
ses Prodiges par Philostrate et ses Lettres, Ouvrages traduits du Grec pat 


| 
HIS is a elaborate book on a subject which is perhaps 
| | | 
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the constantly recurring 

witchcraft dung the age of the first Empero: t 

sayers, and magicians were alternately the a of persecution 
1 


Egypt and the East found their way to Rome, sometimes in 
strange combinations with degraded schools of Greek philosophy, 
but more often under the form of abject and grovelling supersti- 
tions. The intellect of Greece, naturally sceptical, had become 
partially orientalized in spite of the repugnance which it had 
always felt for the mysticism of the East. ith the growth of 
that influence there was an increased disposition to believe in the 
power of controlling invisible and supernatural agents, of foretelling 
events, and of effecting miraculous cures. Similar phenomena of 
opinion have often been witnessed in what are called enlightened 
ages, and if the history of human impostures and impostors 
were to be written, from the priests of Baal to the latest 
professor of spiritualism, we should find, even in the nineteenth 
century, traces of the same unreasonin credulity which, dis- 
regarding alike the experience of daily life and the demonstra- 
tions of practical science, gradually becomes a fanatical faith in 
the alle marvels of thaumaturgists. If such things can 
happen in our day—if table-turning and spirit-rapping have 
become real beliefs in spite of the warning voice of science, and in 
spite too of the practical sense of society, which is for the most 
so useful in controlling and repressing the extravagance of 
ill-regulated and misinformed opiniun—it is the less surprising 
that in an age which was comparatively uncivilized, and when 
the creeds of the old world were fast disappearing, imposture 
and delusion exercised a considerable sway over the human mind, 
and that a belief in the constant presence of supernatural powers, 
and in the possibility of their being called into operation by 
human. agency, should readily find adherents. The mocking 
unbelief of Lucian, which no doubt represents one form of Greek 
Const, was probably less general than the feeling which led the 
people of many of the cities of Asia Minor to erect temples and 
statues in honour of Apollonius of Tyana. 
Flavius Philostratus was born at otsins in the reign of Nero. 
At Athens and at Rome he taught as a rhetorician. As a man 
of letters, he received the patronage of Julia Domna, the wife 
of Septimius Severus. That princess already possessed a life of 
Apollonius by Damis a Ninevite, which she desired Philostratus 
to recast. Damis had been the disciple or companion of Apol- 
lonius, had written an account of his travels, and had reported 
the sayings and prophecies of his teacher. The book, although 
intelligible, was deficient in style, and did not satisfy the 
itical taste of the Empress. The Court rhetorician was there- 
fore set to work, and, making use of whatever other materials he 
could lay his hands on, produced the memorable biography. It was 
probably written about a century after the death of the subject of 
it, and is in many respects a very curious book. Much of it is so 
extravagant and Jncresible that it is impossible to conceive that its 
author could have been really in earnest, though at the same time 
there are some few things in it mentioned by “ie pom | his- 
torians which do not admit of reasonable doubt. It would seem 
that Philostratus took the materials before him, and exaggerated 
and distorted them, but without any distinct object in doing so. 
At a subsequent period, he was charged with having composed 
his book as a covert attack on Christianity, and two centuries 
afterwards, Hierocles the Sophist ventured to compare the 
Life of Apollonius with the Gospels, and called forth a refu- 
tation from Eusebius. In more modern times, the same use has 
been made of the work of Philostratus by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury and Blount, whose translation of it in 1680 was the rare 
but valued weapon of the Deistical writers of that day. But at 
the time it was composed, no such intention was attributed to 
the author. There is no trace of such a design in the 
other works of Philostratus, and as yet the Paganism of the 
Imperial Court had no reason to fear or to defend itself against 
the advance of Christianity. Upon the whole, it is probable that 
the life of Apollonius was never deemed to be absolutely historical, 
either by the writer or by those for whom it was written. Philo- 
stratus, as is abundantly » thes by his other works, was notoriously 
a lover of the marvellous, and delighted in recounting in a flowing 
style whatever seemed extravagant and improbable. There is a 
certain basis of truth in his narrative, as we know from other 
sources; and we may be justified in believing that some part of the 
history of Apollonius was so universally known af the time when 
the biography was written, that a careless writer, however much 
disposed to exaggerate, would make use of facts of which the 
ition must have been preserved among the educated classes. 
Upon the whole, from the style, the period, and the occasion of its 
composition, the biography of Apollonius seems to bear the cha- 
racter rather of a philosophical romance, based on the life of a real 
man, than of an accurate narrative of events. Philostratus belongs 
to the same period as sme and Lucian. Stories and dialogues, 
with or without some philosophical tinge, were the latest develop- 
ments of literature. He was moreover the Court littérateur, 
and wrote for the Court. His task was given to him by his 
peony and he produced what was probably considered in those 
ys an amusing written in an irreproachable style, but which 
few looked on as worthy of implicit credit, though its readers 
might be charmed and fasci by the marvellous stories it 


contains, 
' Of Apollonius himself, with the aie, as we have said, of a 
few scattered notices in other writers, there is no history but that 


ence of belief in magic and | of Philostratus, a most untrustworthy guide it must be admitted. 
rs. Astrologers, sooth- Gibbon says, in a note to the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 


; _ pire, “his life is related in so fabulous a manner by his disciples, 
and the favourites of the Court. The re gious doctrines of that we are at a loss to discover whether he was a sage, an im- 


postor, or a fanatic.” That view, however, is rather an extreme 
one. The more recent opinion is that there is a substratum of 
truth underlying the mass of rubbish accumulated by his biographer. 
Such at least is the view of Ritter in his History of Ancient Phi- 
losophy, who appears to us to have given the most satisfactory 
judgment on the matter, especially as it is founded on the character 
of the philosophical opinion of the age in which Apollonius lived. 
Ritter has painted out how some of the Pythagorean doctrines 
were revived by the learned students of Alexandria, and the traces 
of them that may be detected in Philo Judeus. As far as we 
know, Apollonius had imbibed some of the doctrines of the 

agoreans, which in his case were more intimately com- 
bined with Oriental ideas. The main feature of the revived 
Pythagorean philosophy was an adherence to Greek phil ophy, 
but with a strongly marked tendency to Oriental mysticism. From 
mysticism to thaumaturgy is, at certain epochs of the world, an 
easy step, and it is certain that zealous disciples will always dwell 
with greater delight on the palpable results produced by the latter 
than on the spiritual advantages presumed to accrue from the former. 
M. Chassang seems to us to lay somewhat too great a stress on the 
thaumaturgical character of Apollonius, to the exclusion of the 
peculiarly Greek influences which in a great degree moulded his 
teaching. Apollonius appears to have combined in his teachings 
—— philosophy, and religion, and, but for the exaggerations 
of his biographer, would scarcely have been deemed an impostor. 
There were doubtless many stories current of his miraculous gifts, 
which were eagerly taken up and embellished in an age so prone 
to believe in the superna’ 
tation while he lived was due to the zeal and power he displayed 
in his teaching, than to the miracles which he was alleged ina 
later age to have performed. To what extent he sought to prac- 
tise on the credulity of mankind cannot now be decided. The 
charge of being addicted to the study of magic art, and the repu- 
tation of having effected miraculous cures, do not necessarily 
prove him to have been an impostor. 

Apollonius was born at Tyana, a Greek city in Cappadocia, 
about the commencement of the Christian era. At an early 
age he became imbued with the doctrines of the Pythagorean sect, 
and, having gathered what learning he could from his Greek 
masters, visited several of the principal cities of Asia Minor. He 
is next reported to have travelled to Babylon, and to have 
conversed with the Magians. He then proceeded to India, accom- 
panied by his faithful disciple Damis. Philostratus reports 
innumerable dialogues that passed between the two on their 
journey, which read, for the most part, like the exercises of a 
rhetorician, whilst the narrative of the journey seems to be an 
imitation of Herodotus, and a compilation of the popular stories 
of the geography and the nations of the East. On his return 
westwards, we are told that the fame of his wisdom was very 
widely spread. At Smyrna, he allayed the factious quarrels of the 
citizens, and restored tranquillity. At Ephesus, he predicted a 
pestilence, which he is said to have made to cease by destroying 
an evil spirit who appeared in the form of a beggar. At Pergamus 
he was not less successful, and performed many marvellous cures. 
At Troy, he had an interview and a long conversation with the 
ghost of Achilles, and after wandering in Greece arrived finally 
at Rome. By his predictions he awakened the fears, but by his 
miraculous powers escaped the vengeance, of Nero. However, as 
the tyrant had decreed the banishment of all philosophers from 
Rome, he thought it more prudent to depart, and continued 
his travels in Spain, Africa, and Egypt. ‘herever he went 
he attracted disciples, and by his teaching endeavoured to 
reform the people that he came among. At length he was 
accused in the reign of Domitian of practising magic arts, and 
was imprisoned, but, as it is stated, escaped miraculously. Shortly 
afterwards he is said to have died, but to have — after 
death to a young man at Tyana who had ventured to disbelieve in 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Temples were erected 
in his honour, his name was held in veneration or in superstitious 
awe, and when the victorious Aurelian entered Tyana after a pro- 
tracted siege, he treated the citizens with mercy from reverence 
the name of 

t is not necessary for our present purpose to go minutely into 
the incidents of a life which fills The 
ascribed to Apollonius have been keenly disputed by the Fathers 
of the Church, and have been either denied or attributed to the 
agency of evil spirits. The latter hypothesis is rendered superfluous 
by the absence of all positive evidence except the semi-fabulous 
testimony of Philostratus. It is indeed probable that the writer 
was cognizant of the history of the Founder of Christiani ity, and 
took from it embellishments to adorn his work, as he would have 
done from any other source, in the same manner that he made use 
of the works of Greek travellers and geographers for the description 
of the countries visited by his hero. Neither is there any passage 
in which Christianity is even indirectly alluded to, much less 
attacked. If any part of the history of Apollonius be true, it is 
that which represents him as an earnest, he pre teacher, who 
had in his early youth become impregnated with the doctrines of 
Pythagoras, as they were at that day understood. In much, it 

a Bs believed, he went beyond or misunderstood Pythagoras; 

r 


m 
perhaps he was less mystical, and was less zealous for the scien- 


; but it is more likely that his repu- . 
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tific than the ethical doctrines of the school. He believed in the 
efficacy of prayer and religious meditation, and thought that by 
inarticulate devotion might be derived a larger knowl of what 
is divine and superhuman. He constantly reproved the corrup- 
tions which been introduced into the public worship of 
paganism ; he preferred the old and simple forms of devotion ; and, 
above all, he insisted on the practice of a Wa morality, which he 
enforced alike by precept an example. id. iii. 30, 41 ; iv. 19.) 

Thus far it will be seen we have had to do with two points— 
the value of Philostratus as a historian, and the character of 
Apollonius and his career. The view that we have ven is 
that of Ritter, the learned author of the History of Ancient 
Philosophy, which has been adopted on high authority at Oxford. 
M. Chassang’s argument is somewhat different, and we think 
scarcely sustainable. He is of opinion that the writings 
of Philostratus are only to be explained by that author's 
peculiar passion for the marvellous, and he does not seem to 
us to have taken sufficient account of the state of opinion and 
the condition of Greek philosophy at the time of Apollonius. 
However, as we only wok to do justice to a careful scholar, we 
will translate some of the passages to his introduction, in which 
his views are expressed : — 

The name of Apollonius of Tyana has obtained a great celebrity. Apollo- 
nius was not only in his own lifetime honoured as a sage, but by some he 
was feared as a magician and by others adored as a god, or at least venerated 
as a supernatural being. His renown for a time seemed to constitute a danger 
for the primitive Church. In the seventeenth century anti-Christian contro- | 
versialists found in his life a whole armoury of weapons. But by this time his | 
divinity has vanished, his philosophy has been exploded, and we can only find | 
in Apollonius a worker of wonders. At one time regarded as the successor of | 
Pythagoras and the rival of our Saviour, he now appears to us merely in the | 
light of a predecessor of Swedenborg. 

The true key to this work is the Heroica, written by the same Philostratus. | 
There are several] points of connexion and resemblance between the two. In | 
each may be discerned the same literary ambition, the same taste for the | 
marvellous, and the repeated use made of the same subject, as, for instance, | 
in the stories of the ghost of Achilles, and of the hero Palamedes. Both | 
ought to be classed among the romantic works of the ancients. M. l'Abbé 
Freppel carries this view still further, and after admitting that this singular 
composition is not wanting in merit as a literary work, he institutes a formal 
comparison between it and Cervantes, and discovers in Apollonius a kind of 
philosophical Don Quixote, who goes through the world in search of adven- 
tures and combats, and who fad in Damis his Sancho Panza. 


The conclusion at which M. Chassang arrives is, that, so far as 
Philostratus goes, we can only look upon Apollonius as a 
magician or thaumaturge. He seems to regard his biogra- 
phy as a book consecrated to philosophy — in a word, an idealized 
portrait of one of the last representatives of the wisdom of 
antiquity. Now it may very well be that the successful rheto- 
rician may have cared more for making his book attractive than 
for investigating philosophical truth; but it is also possible that 


| unauthorized assumptions want is simply to be u 


Newman was the first who had wandered astray from the orthodox 
faith of Lempriere. To the same class we may perhaps refer the 
last history of Rome, that of M who, like Niebuhr, 
pulls down and builds up, but who, unlike Niebuhr, vexes 
the souls of his readers by never quoting authorities. Mean- 
while, a blow had fallen from a hand whose blows never 
fall lightly. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, not content with 
assailing this or that conclusion of Niebuhr, assailed his whole 
system, scoffed at the power of divination like a blaspheming 
Ennius, denied the right of any man to assert anything 
which he could not prove, and maintained that next to nothi 

could be proved as to the times embraced in the first Decade 

Livy. e one fact of early Roman history for which real con- 
temporary evidence could be shown, was the fact, in its driest and 
barest shape, that Rome was taken by the Gauls. Roman history, 
in the highest and fullest sense of the word, only with the 
war with Pyrrhus. From that time onward, the narrative, how- 
ever perverted and misunderstood, could be traced te contemporary 
writers. Before that, we had at most, in the very last days of the 
earlier period, an inscription or two here and there, whose evi- 
dence for the most part contradicted the statements of Livy. 
Sir G. C. Lewis did not indeed deny that many of the leading 
events in earlier times had a real historical groundwork. He 
only laid down that, in the absence of contemporary evidence, it is 
impossible to distinguish the truth from the falsehood. Possibly, 


| Sir G. C. Lewis went too far, or possibly it is merely the shock 


given to all preconceived notions which made us feel, rather than 
think, that he did so. Possibly, a sober critic like himself might 
sometimes have been able to distinguish the groundwork of truth 
below the superstructure of myth or of panegyric. a anyhow, 
Sir G. C. Lewis did infinite service in utterly di iting the 
wild notion of “ divination,” and in exposing the reckless dogma- 
tism with which Niebuhr had imposed upon the world statements 
unsupported by a shadow of evidence. His work, alike in Roman, 
Egyptian, and Assyrian matters, is indeed purely negative. But 
then a purely negative work was just what was needed. What 
t, not to have 
other unauthorized assumptions raised up ins of them. The 
result of Sir G. C. Lewis’s labours is, in elfect, to wipe Niebuhr out 
altogether, and to leave the early books of Livy as a beautiful 
story, a sort of prose Jliad, which we may read and enjoy without 
believing it. For history he would sena us to the later days of 
Rome —to those mighty struggles with iannibal and Philip which 
have been so strangely neglected for myths about Romulus and 
Coriolanus. But we suppose that Sir G. C. Lewis would not 
forbid us to believe t here and there, detached bits of 
history do ye! out both ‘in Homer and in Livy. We 
cannot but believe that the prophecy of Poseidon about 
Eneas is a genuine bit of history of Homer's own time. It 


the least marvellous portions of his work furnish the best guide to 


the character of Apollonius. M. Chassang thinks that the super- | 


ficial, confused, and incomplete account supplied by Philostratus 
fails to establish the philosophical position of Apollonius. Ritter, 
on the other hand, judging from the state of philosophical opinion 
at the time, and arguin Ba what slight traces can be detected, 
believes Apollonius to have been a neo-Pythagorean strongly im- 
bued with the learning and the superstitions of the East. 


THE EARLY BOOKS OF LIVY.* 


lage early history of Rome las undergone some strange ups 
and downs within the memory of man. A generation 
which is hardly yet extinct believed it as it stood. The few 
sceptical critics who went before Niebuhr made no impression at 
all on the world at large, and very little on the special world of 
historical students. Then came Niebuhr’s own marvellous work, 
which, for a while, fascinated everybody. Niebuhr pulled down, 
but he pulled down only in order to build up. If he taught us to 
disbelieve the old history, he gave us a new history of his own 
making to believe instead of it. For a while, he reigned without 
arival. English scholars did little else than reproduce his dogmas 


in other forms. Bishop Thirlwall himself became one of his | 


translators. He found his faithful prophets in the eloquent 
volumes of Arnold and in the accurate, if dry, summary of 
Keightley. In the Oxford Schools, everybody took up the first 
Decade of Livy, and an examination in the first Decade of Livy 
practically meant an examination in Niebuhr. Against this sort 
of supremacy a reaction was sure to set in before long. A writer 
could not maintain his reign for ever whose statements so often 
rested, not on any tangible evidence, but on a power of “ divination ” 
vested in Niebuhr himself. The reaction came, and possibly, after 
the manner of reactions, it has gone too far. The first signs of re- 
bellion were shown by certain writers who, without departing from 
Niebuhr’s general method, ventured to dispute several of his 
— conclusions. Such were Dr. Ihne and Mr. Francis 

ewman. Mr. Newman indeed astonished all the world, except 
Punch, by his unusual powers of faith. Much that Niebuhr had 
rejected Mr, Newman believed. Punch, to be sure, made a 
facetious poem about his power of unbelief, but that was clearly 
because Punch had never heard of Niebuhr, and fancied that Mr. 
-* Origines Romane; or, Tales of Early Rome; selected from the first five 
Books of Livy. By the Rev. ES Johe Parry: MLA. London : 


at once utterly upsets the legend of the Trojan origin of Rome, and 

shows that in Homer’s da ht that was) an Ainead d 

was actually reigning in the Troad. So in Livy we here and there 

| see that the historian is not speaking his own pag ee is copying 
somebody who better imself. 

vy over and over confounds Plebs an: is no - 
_ ment for the identity of t the two bodies. He ieee speaking 
the language of an age when the distinction had been e But 
one such expression as a thing being done “A Plebe, consensu 
Populi,” proves a t deal the other way. These are not the 
words ~ even words which Livius under- 
stood. It is plain that he is simply repeating, like a parrot, the 
words of earlier and better and we may, on 
that evidence alone, set down the original distinction between Plebs 
and Populus as a real fact in Roman constitutional history. 

It marks a change indeed from the ideas which were current in 
past times that we now find a school-book, a set of selections from 
the first five books of Livy, sent into the world as Zales of Early 
Rome. A generation , boys would have been set to read them 
as so much grave history, just as their sisters are set to read those 
dull echoes of them which find their way into Establishments for 
Young Ladies. Mr. Parry’s mind, as perhaps becomes his position, 
is clearly more set upon the construing than upon the matter, but 
the matter is not neglected, and it is evident that the legends of 
Romulus, Servius, and the rest of them, are presented to the youth 
of Leamington “ College” as they should be—simply as “Tales.” 
Mr. Parry “ p ly abstains from adding dates, in a case where 
the chronology is so worthless.” He might, we think, however, 
have given a date to the Taking of Rome by the Gauls, as that at 
least is a real event, the date of which is pretty well fixed. 

The great difficulty which stands in the — of accepting what 
passes for early Roman history as mere tales, is the political 
character of so oes a portion of it. Tales of gods and demi-gods 
fill up but a small part of it. |The main subjects of these tales are 
the wars, the institutions, the political conduct, of kings, consuls, 
and tribunes, told often with as much detail as any contem 
narrative in Polybius or Clarendon. It does require an effort to 
cast away long accounts of political op tae. speeches, secessi 
conspiracies, as equally mythical with the exploits of Achilles and 
Agamemnon. Yet this we must do, at all events for the period 
before the Gaulish invasion. Up to that invasion all is chaos; 
| all records have perished; we can be sure of nothing; we 
, can at most believe, as Sir G. C. Lewis himself does, that-a few 
_of the more striking events are probably histori But this 


| amount of belief is no more than most le are ready to give to 
the Trojan war. It £ with 


. the Dorian migration — many even to 


— 

j 
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the Gaulish invasion that Mr. 3s. After 


in graduall of real 


4 are still utterly uncertain, but we get names of 
real men, and accounts of warfare and legislation the general 
results of which there is no reason to doubt. The Licinian Laws 
and the Samnite wars are doubtless real events. Though we have 
no contemporary history of them, yet that such laws were passed, 
and such wars were waged, rests upon quite sufficient evidence. 

mpeine to know every detail about them — to 
irly may by the legislation of the Graechi 
ipios. Here, , is a real distinction 
; but it is one of which Livy had very 
practical notion. He draws it, indeed, in form, at the 
beginning of his Sixth Book, but in his narrative he seems to 
know just as much about the former period as about the latter. 
These political details give a false appearance of truth to 
much that is as truly mythical as story about Zeus or 
Apollo. The political ¢ ter of the tales, in fact, goes 
back to the very beginning. The political history of Rome, if 
we like to believe it, begins with Romulus and Titus Tatius. 
That Romulus made a treaty with Tatius is in itself more cre- 
dible than that he was suckled by a wolf, but there is no more 
historical evidence for the one story than for the other. The 
treaty must be set down as equath mythical with the wolf- 
suckling. The political character of the Roman legends, as we 
have them, arises from two causes:—One is the genius of the 
people, ever political and legislative, and which threw its ew & 
romance and ye d into the form of the events in which it too 
most interest; the other is the lateness of the authors from whom 
we gain our knowledge of the old Roman stories. Except two or 
three notices of Polybius, we have nothing earlier than Livy and 
Dionysius. In Greece the case is quite different—we get our 
myths straight from Homer and the poets, and our half-mythical 
history from the prose poet Herodctus. But we see also the sort 
of thing into which Greek myths might easily be turned. 
The hero Theseus became a political personage, just like any of 
the heroes of Rome. He united the various towns of Attica into 
one city —sometimes he actually founded the Athenian democracy. 
Thucydides gives us his view — one quite practical and political — 
of the Trojan war. Euripides turns the heroes of Homer into the 
rhetors and sophists of his own day. Now in the case of Rome we 
have lost the tales in their earlier form — we have them only in the 
shape which they assumed when this process had been far more fully 
carried out upon them than it ever was upon the myths of Greece. 
‘We see them only as they stood after successive writers had, 
doubtless in perfect aith, digested them into a consistent 
political history. Livy and Dionysius were but copyists of 
ists. Livy, with his splendid powers of narrative, told his 
tale attractively — Dionysius told it stupidly. But for that very 
reason a is still more practical and political than Livy. 
With him the poetical or romantic element, which is still alive in 
Livy, vanishes as completely as in Thucydides’ version of the 
Trojan war. But the narrative of Dionysius is not thereby ren- 
dered one whit more historical than the narrative of Livy. In 
fact, so far as there can be said to be any truth in the matter, Livy 
is the truer of the two. His tales have at least a sort of poetic 
truth —those of Dionysius have not even this. 

Mr. Parry’s little book seems well adapted for its purpose. His 
notes Praag dhe and straightforward aaah. But it is odd that he 
should twice — so it isno mere misprint — speak of Sextus Tarqui- 
nius as Sexéiws, which is much as if one should call King John 
King Jones, or as when a Frenchman talks about Williams Pitt. Mr. 
Parry gets on rather dangerous ground when he says that the ap- 
parently Greek names in the ed Roman stories “show that 
these tales are derived from a Pelasgian source.” If Mr. Parry 
knows anything about the Pelasgians, he has greatly the advan- 
tage of us. Also, as Mr. Parry is writs lish and not French, 
we cannot conceive why he should (p. 117) talk about Hippias 
practising a “ruse,” or hope in his Preface to “diminish the ennui 
of master and boy.” But these are small matters which may easily 
be improved in another edition. Mr. Parry has produced a very 

and useful school-book, and we owe him our thanks for the 

e of thought into which his selections from Livy have led us, 


a 
MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR HENSLOW.* 


fhe characteristic it of Professor Henslow, photographed 
from his bust by Woolner, which is prefixed to the present 
memoir, will recall to several a of Cambridge men the 
features of one of the most familiar and most honoured members of 
the University. None of those who ever joined the botanical pro- 
fessor in one of his field-days to Gamlingay, bringing back in 
triumph some live specimens of that rare toad, the natter-jack, 
will read without emotion the instructive memoir which his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Jenyns, has here given us of this single-minded 
and zealous naturalist. We will follow this interesting bio- 
graphical record as succinctly as we can. 

John Stevens Henslow was born at Rochester in 1796. His 
devotion to natural history was marked at a very early age. “He 


* Memoir v, the Rev. John Stevens Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., late Rector of 


Hitcham, Pro in the Uni idge. 


showed his ingenuity, as well as his fondness for natural o 
making the model of a ilar.” And while yet a 
frock he dragged home from a considerable distance a fungus, 
lyeoperdon giyanteum, almost as big as himself. Having re- 
ceived Levaillant’s Travels in Africa as a school-prize, the boy 
was seized with a desire to explore the mysterious 
interior of that continent, and the wish was not aban- 
doned for many However, his parents and friends 
— refused ir consent, and in 1814 Henslow was 
entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He obtained high mathe- 
matical honours in 1818, having studied, during his undergra- 
duate’s course, mineralogy under Dr. Daniel Clarke and — 
under Professor Cumming. After taking his d ) 
himself to geology in company with Professor Sedgwick, and had 
a great share in the establishment of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. The first professorship which he held was that of 
Mineralogy, but in 1825 he succeeded Mr. Martyn in the Chair of 
Botany. Mr. Jenyns, who is himself a distinguished naturalist, 
= a detailed account of Professor Henslow’s zealous efforts in 
is new position. The new Botanical Gardens at Cambridge are, 
_— s, the most conspicuous monument of his energetic urs. 
is method of teaching and lecturing was always attractive and 
successful :— 

One great assistance he derived from his admirable skill in drawing. His 
illustrations and diagrams representing all the essential parts of plants cha- 
racteristic of their structure and affinities, many of them highly coloured, 
were on such a scale that when stuck up they could be plainly seen from 
every part of the lecture-room. He used also to have “demonstrations” (as 
he called them) from living specimens. For this purpose he would provide 
the day before a large number of specimens of some of the more common 
plants, such as the primrose, and other species easily obtained and in flower 
at that season of the year, which the pupils, following their teacher during 
his explanation of the several parts, pulled to pieces for themselves. These“ 
living plants were placed in baskets on a side table in the lecture-room, with 
a number of wooden plates and other requisites for dissecting them after a 
rough fashion, each student providing himself with what he wanted before 
taking his seat. 

The biographer proceeds to describe Professor Henslow’s famous 
herborizing excursions round Cambridge, which became so popular 
that his was often joined, not only by entomologists and 
students of other branches of natural science, but by many who 
went for the mere sake of exercise ané amusement. After his 
marriage in 1823, Mr. Henslow took orders, and became curate of 
one of the Cambridge parishes. His residence in the University 
was thus pens for fifteen years, during which time he suc- 
ceeded, by his personal efforts, in giving an impetus to the study of 
natural science which the recent changes in the academic course 
have failed to maintain. Among Henslow’s pupils are reckoned 
some of the most eminent living naturalists, including Darwin, 
Berkeley, Lowe, Miller, and Babington—the last being his succes- 
sor in his chair. Mr. Darwin contributes to this memoir a very 
interesting account of his recollections of his old teacher, both in 
his public and private life. It was Henslow’s practice to hold a 
soirée once a week, to which everyone was welcomed who 
studied any branch of natural science. Of these parties, all who 
remember them speak with enthusiasm. The modesty, kindness, 
truthfulness, and playfulness of the host are the theme of uni- 
versal praise. Mr. Darwin remarks, that towards the close of his 
life the only change observable in the Professor was that he “ cared 
somewhat less about science and more for his parishioners.” He 
concludes with a true but clumsily-expressed sentence :—“ Re- 
flecting over his character with gratitude and reverence, his moral 
attributes rise, as they should do in the highest , in pre- 
eminence over his intellect.” 

During all these early years of his married life, Henslow’s 
income was very straitened. The endowment of the Professorshi 
was under zoo/.; and the paltry stipend of a curate in addition did 
not enable him to dispense with the toilsome necessity of spending 
five or six hours a-day “in cramming men for their degrees.” But 
in 1832, Lord Brougham, then Lord Chancellor, presented him to 
a living in Berkshire, which he was able to serve without ceasing 
to reside in the University. Here follows in his life a curious 
political episode. Having been a warm supporter of Lord Palmer- 
ston, so long as he was the Tory member for the University, Mr. 
Henslow followed his lordship in his change of politics on the 
accession of William IV. Nor was he content witha silent 
of opinion. In 1835 he tapi himself by becoming the 
prosecutor in an action for bribery against Sir J. L. Knight 
who had defeated Professor Pryme in a contested election for 
the borough. ‘This step was much commented upon at the 
time as being unbecoming in a clergyman. His biographer does 
not excuse it, but urges that it was a proof of high moral co 
At any rate it had its reward; for two years afterwards Lord 
Melbourne — who had almost given him the bishopric of Norwich 
—promoted him to the well-endowed rectory of Hitcham, in 
Norfolk, which he continued to hold till his death. 

Professor Henslow’s removal from Cambridge to Hitcham had 
an injurious effect upon the study of natural science in the Uni- 
versity. The Ray Club, an institution which still flourishes, was 
founded to supply in some measure the want of the soirées which 
have been already mentioned. But the Professor found to his 
deep regret, when he came up annually to deliver his lectures in 
the May Term, that his botanical class was considerably less than it 
used to be. His biography now takes a new phase, and for a time 
we see him face to face with the alienated population of a ne- 
glected and demoralized parish. He is said to have found the 
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le at Hitcham “sunk almost to the lowest depth of moral and ~ 
er debasement.” The methods adopted by the new rector 
reforming 


his parishioners were uncommon and highly charae- 
teristic of the man. “ He wisely began with trying the expedient 
of winning them over by kindness and conciliation.” Accordingly 
he got up a cricket-club, and encouraged ploughing-matches, 
all sorts of manly games. He gave every year an exhibition of 
works on the rectory lawn ; and he tried to interest the more 
intelligent of his people in his museum of natural and artificial 
curiosities. Of course he established a school, in which, almost | 
from the first, he made botany one of the lessons in the regular 
course of instruction. The allotment system, which he succeeded | 
in introducing in spite of the opposition of the farmers, was, how- 
ever, perhaps the most beneficial of all his measures. In his 
attempts to raise the condition of the labourers he did not neglect 
the interests of their employers. He endeavoured to assist his 
farmers by his scientific knowledge in improving their methods of 
h ; and delivered admirable leetures to the Hadleigh | 
Farmers’ Club on such subjects as the fermentation of manures. 
These papers were afterwards collected and published, with a 
useful Saey of terms. We wish we had » for some extracts 
from these racy and humorous addresses. They met with a very | 
favourable welcome, and contributed not a little to “the con- 
version,” as he expressed it, “of the art of hus! into the 
science of agriculture.” Before long, Professor Henslow insti- 
tuted Horticultural Shows, on which festive occasions there 
was elways a museum of curiosities, with “lecturets” (as he 
called them), at short intervals, besides a distribution of prizes, 
es for the children, and tea for the visitors of all ages. 
fh all this it is curious to observe that the place which music 
occupies now-a-days as a civilizing element in most well-worked 
arishes was supplied at Hitcham by botany. But botany, 
in Professor Henslow’s hands, was anything but a dry study. It 
is, however, very difficult to believe that his parish children could 
learn — as we are here assured that they did—to spell properly, 
and to understand the technical terms of that science. There 
were three botanical classes; and admission to the very lowest was 
denied to any child who could not spell, among other words, the 
terms i ous, Glumaceous, and Monocotyledons. Mr. 
Jenyns speaks of the “success that attended these botanical 
lessons as an educational measure;” and we are told that the 
method has been taken up by the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. The true moral, however, from this attempt is this, that 
in the hands of an energetic and single-minded clergyman any art 
or science may be made a useful instrument in raising the intel- 
lectual and even moral tone of his parishioners. In many respects 
Professor Henslow was before the age in organizing schemes which 
have since become not uncommon. For example, when he found 
that his parishioners had no holiday except a day at Whitsuntide, 
he substituted for his tithe-audit dinner a parochial excursion, 
sometimes to Ipswich, sometimes to — Norwich, Felix- 
stowe, and even to London. We are told that on these 
occasions the party numbered 200 souls. Mr. Jenyns apolo- 
gizes more than is necessary for the secular character of these 
schemes, and takes needless pains to assure his readers that the 
spiritual interests of Hitcham were not neglected. More than 
enough has been said to show that Mr. Henslow, though not a 
partisan, held strong religious convictions, and was a man of dee 
personal piety. From this topic, which is delicately handled, an 
without any of the breaches of confidence too often found in 
religious biography, Mr. Jenyns goes on to describe Professor 
Henslow’s connexion with the Ipswich Museum, the London 
University, and the establishment of the Natural Sciences Tripos 
at Cambridge. He also points out the especial characteristics of 
the Professor’s method of scientific investigation, and the chief 
discoveries in natural history which are due to him. The end was 
now approaching. In 1861 a complication of diseases, the result, 
as it is thought, of along overtasking both of mind and a 
brought him.to his death-bed. During his last illness, he was able 
to take the most lively interest in his own case, in a physiological 
point of view :— 

In the face of inevitably increasing sufferings he set himself to watch the 

successive symptoms of approaching dissolution, all of which he desired 
should be communicated to him by his medical attendants, with whom he 
discussed them as a philosopher, and without the most distant reference to 
himself as being the subject of them. 
Yet Mr. Jenyns shows, in a very pathetic narrative of the words 
and thoughts of his brother-in-law’s last illness, that he was not 
only a model of patience and resignation, but an example of ardent 
Christian faith and charity. Few things are more touching than 
the account of Professor Sedgwick’s last visit to his old friend and 
colleague. We close this volume with hearty thanks to the bio- 
— for the vivid and instructive picture which he has drawn 
of the life and death of a true Christian philosopher. 


PHYSIOGLYPHICS.* 
WHEN the History of Human Folly —that promised work in 
a hundred and fifty folio volumes— is written, how many 
hooks will it take to a the os of those who have 
constructed systems of Universal Mythology, “Scripture and 


* The Japetic Phi , and yea ics; or, Natural Philology. 
ly Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. London : 


_ interpretation of all history, sacred and 


Heathenism iled,” “Harmony of the Mosaic and P. 

Cosmogonies,” &c.? From St. Isidore of Seville down to 

poms 

etym guy way which Swift ridiculed in 
the tract which derived “Jupiter” from “Jew Peter.” Mr, 
William Upton is not much more insane than might have been 
expected, considering that for twenty years he has been employed 
in excogitating a universal system of interpretation which he calls 
“the Japetic Philosophy,” and which supplies the key to the 
stration that every name of every place, person, and thing occurring 
in ancient m history — that is, every fact in 


_ language and history, tradition and mystic religion — is 


of the laws and relations of physical astronomy and natural philo- 
sophy, as detailed more particularly in the Mosaic Pen It 
is out of our power to give even a sketch of this fantastic dream ; 
but we may offer a specimen of it. 

The first colonists of Greece were Carians; and an elder branch 
of the Carians were the Leleges; and of these the eldest tribe was 
that of the Lacedszemonians. Let all this pass. Every word of it 
might be contested, as perhaps might any other e ical theory. 
But here is, according to Mr. Upton, its connexion with philology. 
was this ex, darkly shrouded of 

e fugitive personages of antiqui o understand thoro 
who he must com of Genesis 
beginning of the Gospel of St. John. The Greek word elexe sig- 
nities He said.” Perhaps, rather unfortunately, the Greek word 
elexe does not occur in the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel ; nor 
in the New Testament at all. Never mind—“ elexe signifies He 
said; and by dropping the final e, and prefixing Z, we have the 

rsonification Leer, implying a complete and final uédterance . 

he Divine Word is passed over; but that light is personifi 
Eurotas —i. e., the beauteously flowing.” That is to say, the ancient 
myth tells us that Eurotas was the grandson of Lelex ; whi 
being interpreted, means, that Lelex is God the Father, (while 
the is omitted in mythical genealogy,) but Light, which 
God “Let be,” is in Eurotas, Eurotas 
meant beauteo owing, which is a “s i appropriate 
title of light.” slight says Mr. Upton, the 
framers of mythology knew the full truth as stated by St. John.” 
Another interpretation, and we have done. “ Ly: ” — does 
not everybody see this P—“ denotes the working out of light.” Lye, 
light—urgus, working out. “ Now, what is it that works out 
light? Answer: the stars.” One might have thought the sun, 
or a flint and steel. But Mr. Upton says, “the stars.” And this 
accounts for the remarkable institution of Lycu which —we 
quite believe it—“ has never been thought of by modern philoso- 
phers.” “As the stars seem to wink at clandestine doings, even 
theft, if successful, was, in the laws of Lycurgus, exempt from 
punishment.” Nor is this all. Stars work out light, as we have 
seen, therefore, Lycurgus= stars working out light, “allowed 
nothing but iron money to current.” It was, we own, some 
time before we saw the connexion between Lycurgus — i. ¢., stars 
working out light—and the Lacedemonian coin The acute 
reader doubtless has anticipated our tardy recollection, that sideros 
in Greek means “iron,” and sidus in Latin means a “ star;” and 
he sees at once that Mr. Upton really has got a key which fits 


many wards. 
We are ready to admit that parallels to this nonsense may pos- 
sibly be brought from the ravings of the school which owns Jacob 
Bryant as its Coryphzeus, and that Mr. Upton’s etymological frenzy 
has perhaps been equalled. But for his Physioglyphics he may 
claim the merit of absolute and entire novelty. The name has been 
settled on analogical principles. Hieroglyphics —i. e., representations 
of sounds used for sacred purposes; physioglyphics, therefore, is a 
term which may be very fitly appli to the letters of the Hebrew 
pe ges because they “are rude glyphical representations either 
of, or in reference to, those ccguis of tonteh. to which they re- 
tively belong. They thus have natural meanings attached to 
them, for they represent the sounds belonging to those organs, and 
such natural significancy as the sounds are a to possess.” 
Mr. Upton gives an instance in the lettern. “ Hebrew form 
of this letter is the rough outline of a prominent nose.” That n 
was the initial of nose we could see as plainly as the nose itself; 
but, till Mr. Upton told us so, we should have as soon tho 
that 3 is the rough outline of a prominent nose as the outline 
of a nocker —as, for the purpose, we beg to spell the word knocker. 
“Now, the nose is the natural o for the ing in and out of 
the breath; and therefore the idea na 'y connected with it is 
that of transmission.” But surely the same might be said of m. 
The Hebrew form of this letter ), we remark, is the rough outline 
of an open mouth, which it resembles quite as closely as 5 resembles 
a nose. Now, the mouth is the natural organ for the passing in of 
beef and mutton and the passing out of breath ; therefore the idea 
connected with m is that of transmission, which is quite as good a 
piece of Physioglyphics as Mr. Upton’s, when he says that m is the 
bol of transmission. Hence follow mysteries of mysteries. 
ere isone. ‘“ Recalling here the Greek ous, in a general sense of 
a sunken impression” —a sense, let us remember, singularly pre- 
served in the Saxon mouse which sinks into a hole, and house, or, 
in the London dialect, owse, which leaves “a sunken impression 
by driving its foundations into the ground —“ and prefixing » as an 
initial, we have the Greek word nous, signifying the mind. It may 
be asked how the natural force of n” which, it will not be fore 
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gotten, signifies a nose—“ can be shown in the meaning. But this 
is really a most beautiful and significant allusion to the manner in 
which animals in general investigate their food —viz., by thrusting 
their noses into hay and other articles, to ascertain their quality. 
Man, too, employs his nose for this purpose ; and the allusion will 
appear still more expressive and appropriate when it is considered 
that nous more strictly denotes the mind in its investigating cha- 
racter.” 

We must say that the identification, thus established by Mr. 
Upton, of the nose with the nous, opens up a whole chapter in 
mental and moral physiology. When we poke our noses into other 

le’s concerns, we are agen employing a process of investi- 
gation, but this use of the organ is considered to be more 
concerned with impertinence than with nous. The mystery of 


snuff-taking is, however, resolved. We titillate the nous rather | 


than the nose; and we stimulate the brain by pricking the nostrils. 


Horace must have connected the nose with the nous when he spoke 


of a clear understanding under the fi of a cleanly nose, emuncti 
naris, The Talicotian operation will doubtless come into renewed 
vogue after this discovery. By taking a nasal from Herschel, 
a 


poet only require a nose scion taken from Laureate Close. In 
a pocket handkerchief we can discern an intellectual instrument, 
and in the varieties of nose can be distinguished diversities of mental 
and moral idiosyncracy. 
man’s nose, to tell his intellectual character and capacities. The 
aquiline nose is only the outward and visible sign of mental sharp- 
ness; the cock-up nose is connected with heavenly meditations ; 
and the snub and flattened nose of African type is significant of the 
imperfect intellect of the n races. Nosology will henceforth 
take rank, not as a science of di , but as a system of the mental 
powers; and when physiologists assert that man is the only animal 
who is blessed with a proper nose, this is only another way of 
expressing the old definition, antmal ratione, q.d., naso preditum, 
Mr. Upton has contributed another chapter to Hasiiecubevplasiians, 
for which Sterne would have been grateful. 

Mr. Upton proceeds : — “ But the syllable nos does represent the 
nose, in the 


indicated by a dripping at the nose. It also appears in onos, the 


Greek name for an ass, the animal distinguished for its nose.” ‘This, — 


again, is important, and the discovery is capable of further illus- 
tration. A dripping atthe nose is generally considered an infirmity 
of age, as in the homely rhyme— 

I do not love an old man, and I'll tell ag the reason why, 

His nose is always dripping, and his chin is never dry. 


Such a prejudice is unjust. The humid nose is only the sign of | 


the flux of wisdom, and when Homer described the honey-flowing 
speech of Nestor, he physioglyphically indicated the Pylian sage in 
an incipient case of catarrh. To the identification of nose and 
nous with onos, “an ass,” we can entirely assent. At any rate, Mr. 
Upton’s nous, as displayed in this publication, remarkably illus- 
trates one half at least of his favourite thesis. 


DE LOS RIOS’S SPANISH LITERATURE.* 


HE work before us has been commenced on a scale of considerable 
oe cre and includes matters which we could not have 


supposed any ingenuity capable of bringing together under the title. | 


e were not prepared to find in such a book elaborate notices of 
Seneca, Lucan, Martial, Hyginus, and others, whom we had hitherto 
considered as Latin rather than Spanish authors — as having been 
born, indeed, in the Peninsula, butnot having exercised more influence 
there than a Patavian or a Mantuan writer may be credited with. 
Nor do we excuse this superfluity because some of these pagan 
authors have been ee eaters compared, or may be compared 
hereafter, with some of the poets and historians of Castile —as, for 
instance, Lucan with Gongora—seeing that this connexion has 
resulted from individual tastes, and that the discussion of it need 
not have been formally anticipated at such ao distance. This 
method detains us needlessly on the threshold of the subject; and 
the author who adopts it must seem to have been unduly biassed by 
local predilection, or by a cherished, though ill-supported, theory of 
the continuous unity of the “Hispano-Latin” race. We will not so 
much complain of the copious observations which Don Amador De los 


Rios bestows on the literary Christian prelates ofthe Peninsula, even | 


from the time of the Emperor Constantine ; for these men were, of 
course, bound to exert themselves for the salvation of their imme- 
diate neighbours, and must, without doubt, have done much to 
originate various local institutions and traditions, such as after- 
wards obstinately maintained their ground under the Vandal in- 
vaders or Visigothic occupiers of the country. Under the latter, the 
church and the cloister seme a refuge for the conquered Roman 


race, within whose limits alone they could, before the third | 


Council of Toledo, exert themselves towards recovering their lost 
franchises and dignities. These were times, then, in which the 


clerical writers had an immense political and social influence, and | 


in which their controversial habits, as the late Mr. Buckle has 
observed, began to leave a permanent stamp on popular cha- 
racter and manners in Spain. Many of the subjects of which 
they treat do not properly belong to elegant literature; and their 
language is still a corrupt Latin, of which the irregularities can 
* Historia Critica de la Literatura Espatiola. Por Don José Amador 
tos Rios. Madrid, 1861. Vol. I. 


ee may become an astronomer; and to develope into a 


We have henceforth but to look at a_ 


reek nosos, a disease, referring originally to a cold, as__ 


but throw a faint and partial light on the formation of the Cas- 
tilian dialect, as their deviations from classical prosody mayillustrate 
the growth of the national verse. But the importance of their 
writings is no doubt considerable in an historic view. The number 
of these authors is thinned in the seventh century, and the series 
is terminated by the great Saracen invasion, at which epoch the 
present volume leaves us. . 7 

The method pursued by Don Amador De los Rios in discussing 
the general history of Spanish literature has been exhibited, within 
a smaller compass, in his investigations respecting the “Jews in 
Spain.” He evinces much care and industry in examining the 
traditions of style and scholarship, the models which his authors 
may have kept before their eyes, and the revolutions re 
opinion and culture by which they have been influenced, or to 
which they have lent an impulse. But his criticism wants taste 
and spirit in regard to their spontaneous peculiarities and the 
amount of natural talent and original thought that may be found 
| in each of them. His patriotic aifectations, and his continual incli- 
nation to an inflated and panegyristic style, tend to raise to a 
uniform level many works materially unequal in brilliancy and in 
utility. He has, moreover, accustomed himself to cherish such 
an admiration for the wisdom of the middle ages that he often 
forgets the gulf which separates it from the haprmys d of modern 
readers; and he is readily carried away by the reasonings or 
passions of old controversialists whose pom to move the human 
mind might have been supposed altogether extinct. 

Before we re-criticize any of the more complex or celebrated 
works to which Don Amador De los Rios has called attention, we 
will illustrate the tendencies of which we have spoken by the man- 
ner in which he deals with an obscurer favourite of his. The first 
Christian poet of the “ Hispano-Latin race” whom he introdu 
and one of whom he seems resolved to make the most he can, is 
| Juvencus — a contemporary of Prudentius’s whilom mentioned by 
| a French critic, as having turned the Gospels into bad hexameters. 
Here he has the policy to tell us, at the outset, that the author of the 
| Historia Evangelica has been censured in an extravagant degree by 
the purists of the Renaissance for his corrupt Latinity, and for not 
having adorned his verse with the mythological allusions so dear 
to his classical predecessors. On the first count, readers will 
readily excuse him, if they weigh the needs of an earnest man 
writing for the edification of his contemporaries; and the second 
charge will most likely be met with their unqualified approbation. 
Presently they will find vague phrases slipped in about the 
“enthusiasm” of Juvencus, and the high sources from which 
he derived his “inspiration ;” while we are reminded, by way of 
contrast, of the stale and futile topics that were treated by con- 
tempo pagan poets. Then is cited the aphorism of Feyjoo, 
that enthusiasm can constitute a poet even where invention is 
_ absent; and thus an impression is left on the unwary reader that 
| Juvencus was enthusiastic, and, perhaps, that his lack of invention 
has been implied in that abstinence from mythological allusions 
which has been already set down to his it. Such views are 
| suggested in behalf of a work which scarcely presents any traces 
| of fervour, imagination, or even thought—a mechanically trans- 

formed version, which hardly departs from the language of its 
originals, and this only by the commonest tricks of poetic diction. 
Such turns are visible in a description of a storm, which our critic 
| couples, in a vile antithesis, with Virgil’s description in the first 
| Aineid, showing that “the muse of Juvencus, while less rich and 


| ostentatious, is more profound and concentrated.” We leave the 
| passage to plead for itself: — 
Conscendunt navem, ventoque inflata tumescunt 
Vela suo, fluctuque volat stridente carina. 
Postquam altum tenuit puppis, consurgere in iras 
Pontus et immensis hine inde tumescere ventis 
Instat, et ad ceelum rabidos sustollere montes, 
Et nunc mole ferit puppim, nunc turbine proram. 
Tilisosque super laterum tabulata receptant 
Fluctus, disjectoque aperitur terra profundo. 
Interea in puppi somnum carpebat Iesus..... 


| We further, however, find the style of Juvencus commended 

‘for its terseness and simplicity; and these qualities certain] 
stand him in good stead in such passages as the following, whi 

_ corresponds to the commencement of the Sermon on the Mount — 

| Felices humiles, pauper quos spiritus ambit ; 

Tilos nam ceeli regnum sublime receptat. 

| His similes mites, quos mansuetudo coronat, 

Quorum debetur juri pulcherrima tellus. 

Hos modo lugentes solatia digna sequentur. 

Pabula justitia qui nunc potusque requirunt, 

Illos plena manet saturandos copia mense. 

Felix, qui miseri doluit de pectore sortem ; 

Tilum nam Domini miseratio larga manebit. 

Felices, puro qui celum corde tuentur: 

Visibilis Deus is per secula larga manebit, 

Pacificos Deus in numerum sibi prolis adoptat. 


_ But it should be seen, on the other hand, to what a mere - 
mortuum the same style of versification has reduced the Mag- 
nificat : — 


Magnificas laudes animus celebrat 

Immensi Domino mundo. Vix gaudia tanta 

Spiritus iste [viz. animus] capit, quod me dignatus in altum 

Erigere ex humili celsam, cunctisque beatam 

et voluit Deus equus haberi. 

ustulit ecce thronum sevis, fregitque superbos, 

Largifluis humiles opibus ditavit ay 
| Let us pass to another author. The Etymologies of St. Isi- 
_ dorus, in the latter part of the seventh century, formed, no doubt, 
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a remarkable work, and one of great utility for the instruction of 
the contemporary and succeeding generations. We read here with 
Jeasure an abstract of the twenty books into which this omni- 
ious treatise is divided ; but we must object to that accumulation 


STABLE STORIES.* 


yy is the third series of a sort of stories of which the popu- 


ty, as well as the alliteration, is undeniable. The first series 


of petty exaggerations and hollow pompous phrases which has | was plainly styled Post and Paddock; the second bore the less 


exalted a very superficial 


dictionary of scientific and philologic | explanatory title of Silk and Scarlet; and the third is called by a 


terms and rudiments of all kinds, swollen with worthless deriva- | combination of two names which will hardly convey any distinct 
tions, into a colossal monument of universal erudition and research, | jdea to minds which are not to some extent familiar with the 


in which “ we see personified the Hispano-Latin civilization.” Thus 
we cannot convince ourselves that “ the first bool (on rye! is 
a treasury of all the philological knowledge of Rome in the olden 


and Hebrew,” when we find him coupling Moses with Heca- 
tous Milesius (in the Spanish abstract 
authors who wrote in hexameters. 


shows that Isidorus was familiar, as far as reading went, with the | jected within the last two or 

books of “ Varro, Donatus, Priscianus, Victorinus, Carisius, Festus, | this sort find 

errius Flaccus,” we cannot imagine him to have — that stories about horses which have been quite recently 
fo 


Longus, and 
considered them very curiously, when we find him in one sentence 


subjects treated of in the book. Be it known, therefore, to all 
pong require the information, that the name of “Scott” is used 
time, and during her decay,” and that “the author gives every- | “f his 
where the clearest evidences of a thorough knowledge of Greek | jockey, while the companion name of “Sebrigh 


that of the well-known trainer of racehorses, and 
rother, who in his day was an equally well-known 
t” was borne by a 
famous Leicestershire huntsman who died within the last year. 


catesiv), as the two first |The book is a repository of all the stories about horses’ and 
If the chapter on prosody | those who have had to do with them, which the author has col- 


three years, Even old stories of 
greedy readers, and, therefore, it may be taken for 


re the public will enjoy an extensive popularity. Take for 


distinguishing the acute and circumflex accents, and in another | jnstance this account of the rise and progress of Caller Ou, the 


saying that they come to the same thing. If the next book contains | winner of the last St. Leger. 


The dam of Caller Ou was barren 


some elements of Aristotle’s logical nomenclature, this is hardly | the year after her birth. “Scott told her owner (I’Anson) by way 
to prove that “the philosopher of Stagira had no need of | of comfort that the little brown filly was a clipper, and that no foal 


enough 
tho Hehoneden invasion, ner of the Cordubian yg Spo to | in the paddock could come near her when she gallo 


ped.” Her first 


reign supreme in the schools of Spain.” Neither, again, do we see | two-year-old trial was half a mile at even weights with the four- 


the “coming forward of a great master to the examination of the | year-old Donati. 


Her victory was so hollow that I’Anson 


Quadrivium” when Isidorus fills his chapter on Arithmetic with | tried them over again, and with the same result. It was not sur- 


the definitions and properties of numbers of various kinds (without 
any processes of calculation), even though he deserves praise here 


rising that those who knew the filly expected her to win the 
aks, but she did not. “On the Oaks day I’Anson had not dis- 


for dismissing the cabalistic notions with which this subject was | covered her mouth secret, and, as Challoner did not ride her ten- 


elsewhere mixed up. 


In speaking of more polemical works, the modern Spanish critic | summer there were h 
with the hot-headed dogmatism | was very far from confident before the race. He gave orders to 


displays a remarkable sympath 


of those controversial ages. He takes opportunities, it must be 


derly enough, she summarily shut up at the turn.” During the 
‘ of her for the St. Leger, but I’Anson 


Challoner to let her do what she liked with her head, and these 


owned, of censuring the habits of strife and cruelty in which this | orders were fully carried out, “The Druid” shall tell the rest in 


disposition so often uttered itself; but he is not disinclined to 
cherish the root from which those ill fruits were nourished. In 
his account of Hildefonsus (seventh century) he tells us — 


The followers of Helvidius and Jovinianus denied the perpetual virginity 
of Mary ; and the Metropolitan of Toledo, aroused at the rumour of this 
pestilential doctrine, felt himself imbued with the spirit of the Jeromes, the 
Ambroses, and the Augustines; and opposing his heroic bosom to such 
envenomed missiles, succeeded in again pulverizing this grosserror. . . . 
There could not have been a ter service than that which he rendered 
from this point of view to the Church and the civilization of Spain. ° 
The enthusiasm which moves his pen, communicates an elevated tone to his 
style, and extraordinary copiousness to his diction; the conviction he 
harbours in his breast, lends notable distinctness to his ideas, and imbues his 
language with a certain commanding manner, which acting at once on the 
reason and the sentiments, renders his eloquence irresistible. . . . At 
these moments, the eloquence of St. Hildefonsus assumes a special character 
which distinguishes him from his models; ardent, energetic, aggressive, he 
no longer contents himself with reaping the legitimate harvest of the per- 
suasion, which he seeks to infuse into the hearts of his readers ; but calling 
up from the grave the shades of Helvidius and Jovinianus, he not only 
condemns their doctrine as impious; but ing them of turpitude, im- 
modesty, and indecency, he inveighs against and anathematizes them in a 
solemn and terrible manner. 


And with this preamble is introduced an egregious specimen of 
rant, verbiage, and scurrility, which we prefer to give in its 
Latin form: — 

Cim ergo hee spiritus Dei per prophetas predixerit, per doctores 
firmaverit, per veritatis auctores defenderit, per sxculorum xternitatem con- 
solidaverit, quid tu novi erroris astructor, quid fatuosissimus infamator, quid 
copiose nugis infamas? Quid insanie massa proloqui audes, mussitare con- 
tendis, susurrare proponis, garrire presumis, ut virginalis uteri illa habitatio 
Dei, ut regis virtutum illa nitore pudoris aula clarissima, ut mansio illa 
Imperatoris coelestium carnis pudics, ut locus gloriosus illius Dei, quem non 
capit universa diversitas locorum, post generationem Dei, post incarnationem 
Verbi, post nativitatem Domini, post ortum Salvatoris de carneo viro peri- 
ture carne soboles germinaverit . . . . Opto, opto, ut sepulchrum oris ilius 
dolor cruciet, illius dentes terra concludat, foveam oris ejus immobilitas 
lingue compleat, concava palati aer subductus evacuet, extrema labiorum 
aeris crassedo conglutinet .... ne talium,verborum fietor erumpat, ne | 
prosecutionis hujus odor aspiret, ne anhelitus loquelz susurret, ne vel exilis 
sonus tinniat, ne verberatus aer nefandissima verba conformet. 


We might point out other authors to whom we should not find 
Don Amador Pe los Rios a very judicious guide. But let us 
remark, before concluding, that he has enriched the present 
volume with a very curious collection of ancient Spanish hymns 
taken from an unpublished Toledan manuscript. In these he has 
carefully nsw the gradual introduction of rhymes and asso- 
nances similar to those which prevail in the vernacular poetry. 
Moreover, the measures in which these poems are composed exhibit 
a remarkable step-by-step declension from the old quantitative 
metres to loose syllabic rhythms. At the beginning of a fine 
dirge (“Generalis de Defunctis,” referred to the seventh century), 
we fancy ourselves reading strict classical trochaics, and at the 
end we recognise the octosyllables of the Castilian drama. In 
like manner, we have elsewhere found Latin hexameters of this 
age to which we might fancy the English accentualists of the 
present day had furnished a model like St. Isidore’s — 


Exinde fruimur omnes rosarum gratos odores, 
Exinde teximus serta capiti nostro coronas — 


—— lines seem, however, to have been perpetrated in his early 
yo 


his own graphic words : — 


At the Red House she was going so well that Challoner felt sure of a place. 
At the distance she was still going, and when Kettledrum came away, he felt 
that there was just one thing for it, and that was to tackle him, and never 
let Luke (Snowden) have a pull. He found he had the best of the speed the 
moment he placed her alongside of the crack, who was running as game as a 
bull-dog in his difficulties, and there he sat till the post was not 
— to move on her and touch her, and expecting every instant that she 
would cut it. 


This is as good a description as was ever given of how a race was 
won. It conveys an excellent idea of the nicety and rapidity of judg- 
ment which are necessary to a good jockey, and it also does justice 
to the sterling quality of the Derby winner, Kettledrum, about 
whom, also, “ The Druid” can tell us something interesting. As a 

earling, “ he was short, and not the 1aost elegant, but the stro - 
limbed one we ever met with at that age.” He was bought at 
Doncaster by Colonel Towneley. “A tremendous pace is what he 
wants,”’ and the style in which he stole along on the Derby day 
from ‘T'attenham Corner, or flew up the Doncaster hill in the race 
for the Cup, was not to be forgotten. But he is not good at making 
his own running, and therefore “ Yorkminster’s flat refusal to 
help him up to the Red House was fatal” to his chance of 
adding the St. Leger to the Derby, or, as “The Druid” phrases it, 
“taking a double first.” It is remarkable how “many of the 
modern cracks have been drawn out of the Doncaster lucky-bag,” 
or, in plainer English, how many of them have been bought as 
yearlings during the St. Leger meeting. It was in Sun ’s 
year that a friend encountered Mat Dawson, and be him 
to come and look at “one of Alice’s, which will suit Mr. Merry.” 
Thus Mr. Merry, having won the St. Leger with Sunbeam, bought 
the foal of Alice Hawthorn, with which he was destined to win the 
Derby. This was a good stroke of work to do at Doncaster. And 
as regards buying, Mr. Merry was equally fortunate next year. A 
person connected with his stable Mat Dawson to come to 


the ring-side directly, as “they're just going to bring in Mr. 
Cookson’s, and there’s one by our horse.” No. 1 in Mr. Cookson’s 
No. 2 was Dundee, so that to the 


string was Kettledrum, 
same breeder belongs the honour of raising both those famous 
horses, ‘As Mr. Merry wanted a bit of Lord of the Isles,” who 
had belonged to him when he was in training, Mat Dawson bought 
Dundee at the auction for 170 guineas. Concerning his education 
we are told that “he bullied Russley, Folkestone, Starlight, and 


Sweet Hawthorn in his gallops in quite the Thormanby style.” 
Thormanby himself was too lazy a horse to try him satisfactorily. 
In his preparation for Epsom he did all that was desired, but 


there were indications which made his trainer watch the weather- 
- jealously and wish himself and the horse well out of it. 

ow he broke down and was put out of training we all know. 
He now leads a retired life at Eltham. 

Tracing the history of the turf backwards from its most modern 
point, we find “The Druid’s” pages full of curious stories and 
remarkable traits of equine character. Gemma di Vergy was so 
fond of company that a cat did not satisfy him, and he had a boy 
with him night and day. Once he climbed over a partition, so as 
to get at the window, “and was espied with his feet on the 
window-sill, gravely looking out into the yard.” A backer of 


and By the Druid. London: Rogerson & Tuxford. 
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Ellington in the Derby got his hint in astrange way. ‘ His book 
was beating him, and in a half-desperate mood he sauntered down 
Piccadilly. ing up at the clock above the Wellington Club 
he saw that the hand just obscured the W. He took the hint, 
and backed Ellington to win so0o/. Voltigeur was refused by 
Lord Zetland as a yearling at Doncaster when he might have had 
him for 1002. He was bought by a person who got leave to train 
him with Lord Zetland’s horses, ft ing beaten everything in 
the stable in his trials, Lord Zetland wanoed to give 1500/. and 
a contingent 50o/. for him. Job Marson was sent for to look at 
him very early in his third year, and said, “I think we’ll be about 
winning the Derby.” That “ we ” won both Derby and St. Leger. 
It is remarkable that the Flying Dutchman, whose superiority as 
a racer may be said to have become axiomatic, only won the Derby 
in the last stride by a short neck. As Marlow, who rode him, 
said, “It’s a tight fit; but I’ve just done it.” That jockey, who 
had better means than anyone else of knowing him, considered 
that he could stay well; “but that his staying arose rather from 
the fact that his was so tremendous that no horse could get 
him out, than innate gameness.” A decided friendship 
existed between Lanercost and a dog, and at this moment Volti- 
geur has a companion cat, which Sir Edwin Landseer has painted 
along with him. 

Turning now to rather earlier traditions of the turf, we find 
John Scott, whose name makes half the title of the book, furnish- 
ing matter for several of its The foundation of John Scott’s 
fortune was his training Filho da Puta, vulgarly called “ Fill the 
Pewter,” for a match at Newmarket. When this horse won the 
St. Leger he nearly caused a fight between two Sheffield men, 
one of whom having backed “ Filler,” and the other “‘ Pewter,” 
they could not agree which had won. John Scott settled at 
Whitewall as trainer to Mr. Petre, “whose career was as 
short as it was merry.” It seems that Mr. Petre ran through 
his property in a highly creditable manner. “ When all 
had crumbled in his hand, he had at least something to boast 
of,” for he had scored three St. Leger victories in succession. 
Another of John Scott’s employers was Colonel Anson, who 
owned Attila, and afterwards commanded all Her Majesty’s troops 
in India. General Anson died at the outbreak of the mutiny, and 
let the historian of India take note that it was “on Ellington’s 
Derby As General ed in time of 
never gained a victory; but i i a great one “ The 
Druid,” probably, wad not have thought much of it in comparison 
with the Derby triumph which William Scott won for him on 
Attila. For our own part, we think less of General Anson than of 
Lord Clyde, but there may have been a very high degree of 
tactical skill in those campaigns which were planned at 
Whitewall between him and the brothers Scott. “If it was 
a great trial, Bill would start from his house at York after 

ightfall, to put the double on the touts.” Whatever 
may be thought of General Anson it is undeniable that William 
Scott had some of the qualities of a tcommander. “If thirty 
horses were in a race he could tell, with one of his Parthian 
glances, exactly what every one of them was doing.” For daring 
and decision his riding has never been excelled. Yet another of 
Jokn Scott’s employers was Mr. Bowes, for whom he won the 
Derby four times, twice while his brother was in the saddle, and 
twice in successive years under the jockeyship of Frank Butler. 
A saying of Butler’s is recorded :—“ I’ve won with a little un this 
year, and I shouldn’t be surprised if I som through with a big un 
next.” The little horse was Daniel O’Rourke, and the big horse 
was West Australian. General Anson bad been Frank Butler's 
first master, and he “ lingered before going out to India just to see 
the West win at Doncaster in 1853.” It is certain that if practice 
makes perfect in running horses, General Anson was no mean 
master of that science when he left England. Whether he knew 
as much about commanding armies we cannot tell, but it 
would seem that the profession in which he was so highly elevated 
could not have occupied his during the eleven 
years that passed between the victory of Attila and that of West 
Australian on the Derby course. Attila’s year of triumph was 
1842, and the next year saw Mr. Bowes’ second victory with 
Cotherstone, his first having been gained with Mundig in 1835. 
“The Druid” gives a full account of the trials of Cotherstone at 
Whitewall, of the consultations of the stable and its friends 
ever them. It may seem wonderful that all thesé particulars should 
be remembered after the lapse of twenty years, but even if they are 
not interesting to us now they had an enormous interest for persons 
whose names the world will not soon forget. One of those persons 
wasGeneral Anson, who afterwards commanded 300,000 or 400,000 
troops. Anotherwas Lord George Bentinck, who subsequently turned 
from the turf to politics, for which it may, without fear of contra- 
diction, be asserted that he was as fit as his brother turfite was 
for war. Lord George Bentinck had a horse in the Derby of 1843, 
called Gaper, which he had backed heavily, and whose chance was 
cntiagubiad by Cotherstone. Some readers of “The Druid’s” 

may perhaps thank us for thus enabling them to understand 
what he means by talking of “that morning on Langton Wold, 
which sealed Gaper’s doom.” Cotherstone done so well in 
his trials with And Fours, a horse which never deceived the stable, 
that Bill Scott was fetched from York. “ Bill got on Cotherstone 
and followed the old horse, but in the bottom he felt satisfied that 
he had never been on so acolt.” Colonel Anson was quite 
sceptical, but Mr. Bowes “got on” at good odds to win 20,000/. 
It is to be observed here that Bill Scott’s “getting on” Cother- 
stone in one sense led to Mr. Bowes’ “ getting on” him in another. 


An attempt to “ get at” the horse at Leatherhead was foiled, and 
Bill Seott declared that he could have won the Derby by fifty 
yards if necessary. 

The latter portion of this book, in respect of which it bears 
the name of “Sebright,” is likely to be less generally inter- 
are only ss to those who make a, and its literature 
a special study. There is a story t a sporting 4 
whose corn-merchant furnish te 
his horses. ing told that the confectioner was more accom- 
modating, he said, “Well, then, give them biscuits.” There 
is another good story of a black-coated rider who had consulted 
Will Danby, the huntsman of the Holderness, about the bad 
condition of his horse, and was met with the remark, “I think, 
Mr. ——, you must keep your horse on chopped sarmons.” 
And there is another and better ew | about the same Will Danby? 
which we extract for the benefit of bookish bilious persons, 
possibly may despise “The Druid” and the subjects of which he 
writes, and may think that his string of stories did not deserve a 
reviewer's notice. Let such cavillers take 
notice how they would be rated ng to Will Danby’s 
standard of men and things. He was told that a gentleman of 
whom he knew something was to be a member of Parliament, to 
which Will replied, in the dialect of his country, “Is’er? Well, 
he’s good for nowt else.” 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d, stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 350, JULY 12, 1862:— 


The War in America. Prizes for Virtue. 
Lord Normanby on Italy. The Jobbing Mania. Mr. Cobden on Armaments- 
The Missing Prize Money. Manchester Doctrines. 
The Debate on China. Sir C. Wood and Mr. Laing. 


The Royal Roads to History. 
The Oxford Commemoration. Duke Pasquier. Peacemakers. 
The Oxford Professoriate. The Yelverton Case. 
Dockyard Accommodation. Gymnastic Training. Country Cousins in London. 
Sculpture at the International Exhibition. 


Kangaroo Land. 


Prince Dolgoroukow on Russia. 
Memoir of Professor Henslow- 


Apollonius Tyanzus. Early Books of Livy. 
Physioglyphics. 
De Los Rios’s Spanish Literature. Stable Stories. 


CONTENTS OF No. 349, JULY &, 1862:— 
The Marriage of Princess Alice. 
The Legitimists at Lucerne. America. Ministerial Mudlarks. 
France and Mexico. The Ballot. 
Prize Shooting. Mazzini’s Manifesto. | Amateur Generals. 


Political Impunity. Drawing-room Fortifications. 
Doctor Newman. A Diagnosis of Dowagers. The Financial Reform Association- 
Answers to Advertisements. 
Positions in America. The Foreign Pictures at the Exhibition. 
The Agricultural Exhibition. |The Handel Festival. 


Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
Gravenhurst. The late Duke of Richmond. How to Win Our Workers. 
The O-Christians. Historical Forgeries. 
Undigested Science. Constance Mordaunt. French Literature. 


JAMES’S HALL.— Monday, July 14. — Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt, Mdlle. Titiens, Mr. Santley, Mrs. Anderson (her last public performance. 
Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti. Fuli orchestra and chorus — Conductor, Professor W. 8. 
Bennett, Mus. D. The Programme of the Philharmonic Jubi be obtained at 

Addison. Hollier & Lucas. 210 Regent Street, where Tickets also can be had. 


7 

PHILHARMON IC SOCIETY. — JUBILEE CONCERT, 

St. James’s Hall, Monday Evening, July 14, at 8 o’clock.— The Directors have the 
gratification to announce that Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt and Mdlle. Titiens have kindly con- 
sented to sing, assisted by Mr. Santley, Mrs. Anderson (Pianoforte),her last public ig 
and Herr Joachim ( Violin), Signor Piatti (Violoncello). Conductor, Professor W. S. Ben: 
Mus. D., who has composed an overture expressly for this occasion. Full orchestra 
Stalls Balcony or Area, 2ls. Avpison, Hotrigen, & Lucas, 210 Regent Street, W. 
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ats Nee Bont Street, and at 28 

OCIETY of PAINTERS in W: VATER COLOURS — The 

Annual Exhibition Open at 
the Nine tll Seven.” Admittance Catalogue 
Re: BONHEUR'S eclobested PICTURES, the 1ORSE 
the SCOTTISH RAID, the SPANISH MULETEERS the HIGHLAND 

SHEPHERD, SHE ATS PONIES and SKYE TERRIER, on VIEW at the Gallery, 
‘Wate: loo Place, Pal loo Place, Pall Mal: One Shilling. 


NEW PICTURE, “The RAILWAY STATION,” 


H. R. -R.H. ! THE PRINCE of WALES'S TOUR in the 


interesting Places 1, Egypt. &e. Preneis 

ously ed be Exhibited and Published shortly. Prospectuses m be had of the 
erpllshers, Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate Street, in's Inn Fields, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, near Hendon, N.W., will re-open 


Wed July 20, 1908. tions for Adu ission, or Prospectuses, to the 
Hurndall, ‘eed Master Rev. Thomas 


NAUtTIC: AL EDUCATION. SCHOOL FRIGATE H.MS. 

“CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.— The design of this Institution sive (at the most. 

moderate possible cost) to so Bove intended for in the ) 
tical Training in ev a Seaman's jon, and, at the mo came tes, ‘to complste their 
general Education in io ba most suitable for their future 

It is d by a Ci i of Twelve Shipowners and Merchants and Twelve 
the Merchant Service, and is conducted under a complete and efficient N 

tional Staff, on board H.M.S. “ Conway,” moored for 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset (First Logs of t the Admiralty) has kindly placed a Nomina- 
tion for a Naval Cadetship at the disposal of 

at sea; thus Cadets who complete their course in the Institution require to be at sea ey 
instead of four years before being competent to pass their examinations as officers. 

On Cadets completing Gate course (two years) to the satisfaction of the Commander, the 
Committee use their ex them in L ... of which the owners are 
Known to them and the members of the together with most of 
premiums, 

Terms of Admission Thirty-five Guineas per Annum. 

The NEXT SESSION commences August 1, 1868. 

_, For particulars and Forme of Application opel the Commander, “ .” Rock Ferry, 

or to to the Secretary, B. 3 “Thomson, Ex Esq., Chapel Serect, 


ndon, 
AL MOVEMENT ITALY.— J. SALE 
and Scientific 


nichtsbridge, Mr. Effingham Boyal and the Marylebone Institution, 
17 Edward Street, ¢, Portman ak 


ig is proposed to erect, by y Scbeziption, o MARI a MARBLE STATUE 


an iate LORD CANNING, and to place it in the New India 


‘The cost of it will be about £1,500. 
Oi cont who are desirous of assisting in this work mn eq d either to 
wishes to wie, R.A., 32 Lower Brook 
to the Canning Statue Account, at Messrs. Coutts, Strands Messrs. 
Cross ; or Messrs. Hankeys, 7 Fenchurch Street. 
HAMILTON AND BRANDON, RANVILLE, 
MALMESBURY, CLYDE, 
CHARLES WOOD, J. MILNES GASKELL. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH OOAST RAILWAY. 
FOUR PER CENT. DEBENTURE 8 


once 
Charing 


The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS na ~ ISSUE at 
remainder of the 's perpetual FOUR PER CENT. DEBENTURKE te be to be 
inscribed in the books of the Company without payment of stamp duty or other expense. 
_ Stock will have the same priority as the pi ortgage Debt. 
dividend will commence on the d: a the money is paid to the Ci mo 
credit, and half-yearly interest to June 30 a mber 31 in each year will be transmitted 
warrants payable on 


ts respective! 
Forms of application for of (net being may be obtained 
from the lersigned, 


¥ FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 
London Bridge Railway Terminus. 


AN ENGLISH BOYS’ SCHOOL will be opened in Paris, D.V., 
ember 15 of this year, under the charge of the Assistant-Chaplain nee the English 
Church 7 la 120 annum for under 14; £150 for youths 

f Study will "inelnde the Classics, Modern Languages — ren 
Gerasa, and il be attended to, as Mathematics 

rd of Gray, 18 Cham 

the Rev. Archer Gurney, 21 

as early = 


d to 
pany by letters, prepaid, 4d. 


NOVELETTES WANTED.—The Advertiser desires to find 
which, or within the next four THREE lively, cheerful for 
he pay £30, and vely. Length a secondary 
wut the thin the limits of an average story. The 
Advertiser will also — Copyright of a Two-Volume or Three- 
Volume Novel. Translations, historical, t rnatural, and juvenile tales are unsuit- 
able ; and nothing which been ~t 5. publis ed in any il 
successful writers will be entitled to ascertain any particulars they wi w before 
becoming bound to accept an offer. Author's Ww will be ‘held in confi- 
——. No responsibility incurred concerning MSS. in tranem ssion. One month at least 
ary Yor the consideration uf & @ tale. Address Advestiser, care of Adame & Francia, 
eet Str 


DITOR Wanted for the Kendal aper (Liberal). 


State qualifications for, and e inting, and Managing 
a Paper, to the Proprietors of the Kendal posers Kendal.” 


O WRITERS for the PRESS.—An 1 Appointment upon the 

Staff of a leading Liberal Journal is open. A brilliant and vorrei style, as well as 

and are for the post, which is important as well as 

lucrative. Gentlemen really ssing these ifications may forward specimens of their 
k to Q. C., at Messrs. Saun: , Brothers, Wall, E.C. 


CONTIN ENTAL TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS and 
S procured without personal attendance. Expense and trouble saved 


to C. Guide and Travelling Depot, 407 Strand, three doors east of the 
Le —N.B. Circular of Instructions post free. 


Sarents proposing to send Sone are 
Rev. ‘Archer @ Gurney, at the shove 


THE } REV. H. DAY, LL.B., Head Master of the Grammar 
1, Burton-on-Trent, late Seater or Trin. Hall, Cambridge, and Ly Prize- 
man, PREPARES BOYS for ETON, Harrow, the Univerutier, Givil'Service Examinations 
&c. He limits the number orhie boarders to to Bight, and prefers to take bo: a 4 Twelve years 
ofage. The house is situated in large and pleasant pune, a and the locality is very healthy. 
Mr. Day is aided by efficient of of Masters anguayes, &c.,and his pupils have 
been very 
References to the Rev. Dr. Jrune, Dr. W: 
Sir ,Oswatp Bart., Rolleston Hall; M. T. 
Terms on 


A, Ss PHYSICIAN, who has s travelled and served abroad, and who 
and for a Travelling Appointment.—Address, 


MELITARY EDUCATION at Hause, Cro 


wus of Terms, &c. 


SEAS ASIDE PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. T. J. NUNNS, 
, St. Coll. Cambridge. (First a> in Classical 
into ns ants d for the or for a Civil Service 
tions. fete 150 or 160 Guineas a 
___ Seaford, Sussex. 


— PRIVATE TUITION for the 


odern Languages. 
Rev. M. A. — Pavillon Lefaix, Movers — 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, p experionced in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading for the above, and prepare them thoroughly 
quickly. Terms Moderate . Apply for Pr &e. to M. A.,6 Angell Terrace, Britten, 8. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, & DIRECT COMMISSIONS. 

Clergyman, M.A., W. ele d Scholar of Trinity Col 
living near Windsor of whose ibe have obtained high 
Sandhurst, two of them having taken the rat lace in the Examinations for Direct Com- 
missions, occasionally has Vacancies. Address, Vicar of Dorney, near Windsor. 


MPERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern.— The Public is respect- 
fully informed that ~ IMPERIAL np tcey will be OPENED in July for the Reception 

of Visitors. The be so arranged th: and gent suites 

of apartments or sing! a including atten d 
either take their meals priva reakfast, tea, and supper. 
wholesale wine and of. t 4 beverages of the highest class 
will be attached to the hotel. Warm, cold, vapour, douche, running sitz, and shower baths, 

will be obtainable at all times in the hotel, « hich is set So st epass for these baths. A 
covered way will conduet the vistors direct from the railway platform he hotel. 

FORGE TIS, Manager. 


DROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supproox “Park, 

Richmond Hill, Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Ly 4 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations 
London at te bd ‘Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every a 
and Friday, between | and 4. 


ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
ST for GENTLEMEN. (2s. 6d.) ONLY ONE for LADIES. (3s. 64.) 


ALWAYS READY. Public and 56 Squans, 
Sevare, W.C., near the British Museum, Mudie’s, and the Foundling Hospital. 


** From Six to Nine p.m., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 3. C of Motley’s 
life,” Du Chaillu's 
"Montalembert's Monks of the 

are now on Sale at Greatly Reduced 


REAT EXHIBITION. —APARTMENTS. — Gentlemen and 


Families visiting London may have bed, break fast, and tea for half a guinea per day, 

the house of a private in a uare, two minutes’ waik from Ken- 

Gardens and ten from the Exhibition. A some drawing-room for the use of 
Rooms ion, W. 


. if desired, by addressing Housckeeper, 21 Leinster 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 


President—The Lord the 
Arch: 


Bi “4 
Principal—The Rev. G. H. Cartel M. at A. Fellow of Exe 2 and Prebendary 
years is requi: of t who have resided one year and 
Shtained ‘the Principal's Certificate, are adn Bishop of Lichfield as Candidates for 
a Godere, without ving passed the Voluntary Theological 
amination. 
The next Term will begin on 8 lay, Oct. 4. 


THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION ( Limited ed). 


» No. 9 9 Pall Mall Bast, 5. 
E. B. LOMER, M.A.. Secretary. 


UEEN WOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dun bridge Station, 
South- Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Theoretic and Practical Chemistry English. Classics, Foreign 
rvey ing, Levelling, &c., Mechanica’ ree-hand Drawing, and Music. 
Princigal Kesident Masters. The» ition of the Establishment is 
the advan' us and Attention is to the which may be 
next half- will m Thursday ,July 3! 


[HE KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE, DORSET.—The 
Colles Master—A. M. Esa. late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Trinity 
particulars, should be 

TEIS, Esq., ‘Westbury, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ORPHAN SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK HILL. 
For and from any part of the Kingdom. 
idren have admitted : 769 769 since 1847. 


now in the 

os 63 have been received during the year 1861. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are GREATLY NE rnest 

= originally intended. for 400 aan children, instead of 240, for which the 
To jo a payment is £10 10s. and upwards: Life (5 

and te Establishment to the visit of Governors, 
Office, 32 Ludgate Hill, E.C., London. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


— Lies 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
MONTE VIDEO AT THE EXHIBITION, 
‘| RIVER PLATE EMIGRATION. Visitors should examine 
the Lee mens of ME WHEAT, WOOL, HIDES, T 
WOODS, MARB ALS, MINERALS and other Products of the fertile and 
region of the RIVER PLA ATE, to which a large and respectable class of British Emigrants are 
now going. 
Descriptive particu’ on of two stamps, from the MONTE VIDEAN LEGA’ 
11 Parliament Street, and the Vice-Consulates in the United Kingdom. 
i NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
Manufactured by the WHEELER & whew MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
with Recent Improvements and aed Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c. 
Universally preferred above all others for 
Gathering, Einbrodering and ¢ and every eye of Household or Manufact 
Is Lo ple, Durable, and ; makes 500 stitches a minute which will not ravel, and 
is readi 
Prec ibited at the Youre Exhibition, under the east end of the Picture Gallery and the 


Great Organ. 
Instruction gratis to every purchaser. In writing for an Illustrated ted Prospectus, which 

be forwarded post te Advertisement has = 

OFFICE AND SALE ROOM, 139 REGENT STREET, LO LONDON, w. 


free, please to state mS 
Manufacturers of Foot's Patent Umbrella 8 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER 
hy as the safest, speediest, and 
Smee, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFUL})US AFFECTIONS, 
superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

1 creader Dr, de Jonge Cou Liver Ollto ery bare ot 
“TI consider Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brewn Liver Oil to be a not likely 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great val hes eines ad 

Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.8., Author of“ The Spas of 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
desired effect in a shorter time than other 
indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 
Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H-R.H. the Dake ob and Gotha. 

“TI invariab’ ibe Dr. de J Cod Live 1 in ‘nee to 

which the efficacy of this i ai isd ved.” 


Dr. pe 's Liont-Brown Cop Liver Ort is sold onl in Impentar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; wet and signature, 
POSSIBLY BE G&NUINE, by respectable C 

SOLE CONSIGNERS : 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDO 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, ke. 
Established December 1835. 


Directors. 
HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 


‘icing John Felthen, Charles Boot, he F.8.A. 


Trustees. 
‘eltham, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. 1 Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bawxens — Messrs. Brown, Janson, & Co., and Bank of England. 


Soxicrrorn — us Dav Esq. 
Consutrine Actuary —Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1861 :— 


som daring 


Making the total Sr income, after dedueting Deane annual abatement in 


310,142 3 2 
caer by the decease of member, from the t of 
ms ‘commencemen 
the institution 1835. 1,156,207 9 4 


The ante DIVISION of PROFITS will be made ep to the 20th November, 1862. Policies 
forthe ime to that date, if subsisting OS the time of divi 
[ Ay may have been in force 


‘ision, will participate in such profit | 


of ag for the year ending the 20th November, 1861, be had 
on! trpliation. wi the Prospectus, containing illustrations of the profits for the: ve years | 
ending the 20th will be seen that t m the 
range from 1! per cent. one it. the presnluen is extinct. 
Mem fal It JULY. are reminded that t the same must be 
paid thirty from that date. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1808 on the principle of Mutual Insurance. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
Accumulations 2,000,000.—Income £237,000. 

Amount Assured and Bonuses. 465. 

Bonuses assigned to > the Amount of £1,631,156. 

The rates of premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most offices —a » benett equivatent to 
annual bonus. One-half of the first five "premiums may remain 


G: ARDENS. — About 200 different shaped VASES, and a 

"T'HOMSON’S PATENT CROWN SKIRTS are used am 
ee eee ; and Ladies wearing them find that 


ty 
and flexibility found in no others, 
Sold every where. 


G TAINED GLASS windows 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS_2%4 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
SMALL BUT POWERFUL DOUBLE GLASS, alike 


serviceable at the Theatre, Exhibition, races, or sea-side, just been Callaghan, 


of New Bond Street, and will prove one of the most acceptable presents for country 
Alege the ie ing power is great, yet this little giass may be worn round the neck asa 
pair of double-hand 5 The is bu with case complete. Sent free on receipt 


of post-office order, to Wirtiam CaLLacnan, Optician, New Bond Street, W. 
(corner of Conduit Street). N.B. Sole agent for the famous glasses by Voigtlander, Vienna. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M. F.,DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 


© Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty the 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
O SLER’S 


GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and esti Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner cone & 
Twelve Persons, from 47 lis. lass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
Articles in Plain 

Ornamental Glass, saan and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 

order executed. 
DON — Snow 45 Oxronp Srreer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manvcracrony and Suow Rooms, Broan Stazer. 
Established 1807. 


ars] =] 5 
T MESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS may be 
in duptionte several of the finest of the WOOLLEN F. 
exhibited at the INTE ATIONAL EXHIBITIO, 
“N Trees Cape Coat, waterproof, One Guinea. 
égligé 8. its of Neutral Mixed Colours, all Wool, from Two Guineas. 
ed Sixteen Shilling Trousers, all Wool. 
* Ladies’ Showerproof Cloaks and Jackets. 
Riding Habits, from Three to Six Guineas, 
SOLL'S Young Gentlemen's Suits, as worn at Eton. 
“NICOLL'S” Boys’ Knickerbocker Suits, from One Guinea. 
Military and Navy Outfits, the best at moderate prices. 
Dress, Ecclesiastical, State, Law, Corporation, University Robes, end Surplices. 


charge upon policies effected for the whole duration of 
For Prospectus ly to the Society’s Offices, 6 Crescent, New Bridge Street, E.C.; and 
Surrey Stree Norwich. 


, Dress, and other Suits ready for inspection or im 
i. J.& D. NICOLL, Court Tailors, 114 to 120 Regent Street, W; 23 Cornhill, E. C., London; 
and 10 St. Ann's Square, ¥ 


[THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. Established 1823. 


Direcrons. 


ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
ALFRED KINGSFORD BARBER, Esq. | SIR ALEXANDER DUFF "GORDON, Bart. 
HENRY BARNETT, Esq Rear-Admiral ROBERT GORDON. 
The Rt. Hon. E- PLEYDELL. BOUVERIE, CHARLES MORRIS, Esq 
M.P. GEORGE KETTILBY RICKARDS, 
EDWARD CHARRINGTON, Esq. KEPPEL STEFHENSOS 
PASCOE CHARLES GLYN, Kea” Esq. 
Avprrors. 
JOHN HOWELL, Esq. al JOHN WILLIAM STILWELL, Esq. 
HENRY ROBERTS, RICHARD TAYLOR, E 


-—ALEXAN, NALD, Esq. 


— Mutual Assurance. 
The lowest rates vor Premium on the Mutual 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Poliy-holders every Fifth Year. 
Assets amounting to £2,030,500 
During its existence the Society ‘has paid in Claims, and in reduction of 
Bonus Liability, of 2,000,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies tative extentof =<: 1,365,000 
last in which averaged £65 per Cent. on the 
The Annual Income he 
In pursuance of the Invartante practice of this Society, in the event of the Death of of the Life 
Assured within the 15 days of grace. 


the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, subject to poe payment gant mium, 
Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps will ot ater the validity of Policies. 
full particulars may be obtained on cssthaaten 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


Established 1837. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
powered by Special 4 Vist. c. 9. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL} LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, | Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, with or without participation in 


profits. 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 
mium rem. nu ear! 
Age! ist Seven | Rem. of Age | Premium Pre- 
ears mium mium 
28. a. 2s. d. || Yrs.j Mos.) £ #. d. £s.4, 
30 Rae, 236 30 0 ae 142 012 3 
40 192 218 4 3 276 144 012 4 
50 226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 
6 368 613 4 9 282 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCB COMPANY, 
No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1st». 


JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Eoa. Chairman. 


HENRY DAVIDSON, irman. 
Geo. Barclay, Esq. George Henry Cutler, . Frederick Pattison. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. George Field, 5 William R. Robinson 
Charles Cave. rge Hibbert, e artin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
ward H. Chapman, Esq. Samuel Hi . Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

George Wm. Cottam, Esq. . Newman Hunt, Esq. 

PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of Lise are to Policies every fifth year. 
The assured - entitled to icipate after payment of one premium. 

.—The ‘Additions made t to Policies iseued. before the 4th of January, 1842, 

from £78 to 4 he! dates. 


r cent. on the sums insured, 
Aaaltions Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1842, vary in 
Tike manne: 178. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 
"OF "POLICIES. PT iberal Allowance on the Surrender of a Policy, 
it cash t or the of premium. 
ARS rectors will lend of 250 upwards on the of policies 


NICKERBOCKERS, and Hose to match. — Sold by 
THRESHER & GLENNY, Outfitters, 152 Strand, next door to Somerset House, 
London. N.B. Lists of prices forwarded free of expense. 


NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & GLENNY, next 
door to Somerset House, Strand, be? (on Lists of the” necessary 
Outfits for every appointment, with Prices of each Article, N.B.— Ly yt India Gauze 
Buablohment. Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at this 
sta 


AILORS’ ASSOCIATION.” — Clothes of best style 's and, 
quality, and most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment. 


free by post. 
3 Cone Street East, Oxford Street, W. (opposite the Pantheon). COOPER & CO. 


[NTERN ATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.— CARPETS 

made by MESSRS. HENDERSON, of Durham, celebrated throughout the Trade for 
the superiority of their quality. The attention of Visitors is especially directed to these — 
which are exhibited over the Space No. a the Eastern Dom 
occupied by WM. SMEE & SONS, at whose warerooms, No.6 FINSBURY PAN EMENT. 
E.C., the Carpets may also be seen. Prices and any other information may be obtained from 
‘Wm: Smee & Sons’ attendant at the E 


LD BOTTLED PORT.—20,000 dozens of the best Vineyards 
and Vintages, laid down during the last” Forty rm including a Lew) Fourteen years in 
Bottle, of 850 Dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwic! known » the Trade as his celebrated 
“SIX VINTAGE" Wine, dry, full of mense flavour, delicacy, and 
bou Samples forwarded on receipt of Post Office Ord 
GEORGE SMITH, 86 Great Tower Street, London, E. ron and 17 and 18 Park Row, Green- 
wi 
"Price Lists free by Post. Established a.p. 1785. 


OLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSOCIATION.—A Company 
established to supply ARROWROOT of quality (see Drs. Hi 1 and 
Lankester’s reports, sent free) direct from their o' e original tin, 31 lb., at. Is. 
per Ib., or packed in tins, 6lb., at Is. 4d.; 12 1b. at and at ls. 6d. pei 7 1b. 
carriage paid to any railway ‘tation. Offices and wena 30 Duke Street, x Piceaily, 
London, 8.W. G. C. STACPOOLE, Secreta 


PERE ECT HEALTH RESTORED, without medicine or ex- 
se. DU BARRY’S delicious health- restoring REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 

cures the dyn yspeptic, habitually constipated, the hectic or nervously delicate, as it removes all 

ders from. stomach, lungs, liver, nerves, and restores pe digestion, sound 

_ healthy lungs and liver, to the most enfeebled, es pag purging, inconvenience, or 

expense, as it — times its cost in other id in IIb. 

4s. 6d.; 12 lbs. 4 ibs., 408. — Du egent Street, Place 

Vendéme, Pa Paris; met Fortnum & Mason, Saremens to iter Majesty; ;and all respectable Grocers 

an 


LDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, established up- 
wards of thirty years, is the best and only certain remedy pA discovered for Se 
strengthening, beautifying, or restoring the pot Whiskers, or Moustache, and preventing 
them turning grey.—Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d.. 6s., and Ils., by C.& A. OLDRIDGE, 22 Welli 
= Street, London, W. pal . and by all Chemists ‘and Perfumers, For Children and’ Ladies’ Hair 
is Most 


Us, "REFRIGERATORS of every kind and variety, for 


Tce, and cooling Wine, Water, But ain, of 
kinds. ATE NT PISTON MACHINES. for makin 
Ices one operation. WATER CARAFE FREEZERS ; or, LONE APP. 
PAILS. F REEZING POW DERS, and everything connected with Freezing. of 


the best, cheapest, most modern, and reliable character, and particularly adapted for Hor 
Cumares and Sarrs’ Use. PURE § SPRING WATER ICE, in BLOCKS, delivered to most 
parts of of Town daily ; and packages of 2s, 2s. 6d., 58., 9s., and upwards, forwarded any distance by 
Goods Train,” without perceptible waste. "Prospectuses Free. 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 STRAND, LONDON. 


rr 7, 
GTRUVI E’S SELTZER, FACHINGEN, VICHY, MARIEN- 
BAD, and other MINERAL WATERS. —ROYAL GERMAN SPA, "Brighton. —Under 
Her Majesty’s especial patronage.—The Bottled Waters are sold at the Pump Room, Brighton, 
now open for the 38th Season, and b GRORGE WAUGH & gece ay og pe Chemists to 
the Queen, 177 Regent Street, London, W.,and other respectable houses teeny = the 
peoyneees towns, where a prospeetus, with the highest medical testimonials, may be 


KUTION.—Owing to the use of Struve’s bottles by other parties. please to observe that 
Struve's name is on the label and red ink stamp affixed to every bottle ve’s manufacture. 
EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- DESTROYING POWDER, 


unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insect, 
and harmiess to animal life. _Soldin Packets, Is. and 2s. 6d. each (1s- packets sent free by post 
for 14 stamps), by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 


Siz J JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CORDIAL CAMPHOR, LEMON Bottles now the size oma effect. 
oS gt the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London ; with Dispensing Jars and 


sted with this Company for the whole term of life, when they have 
surances without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 

poarences wit and further formation may y'be had at at the Chief Office, as above ; at the Branch 


(CHARTERED BANK of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 


Head Office—20 Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up — e644, 000. 
on agencies and branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Si and Shangh 
The Corporation buy and sell bills of cane, , bay. able at the above-named places, issuc 


letters of credit, undertake the purchase and wee le of Indian Tec op = and other securities, 
and receive deposits at interest, the terms hich may be known on tion. 


eff 
value. 
Of 


PAR S LIFE PILLS are particularly recommended to all 

who are suffering from headache or indigestion, weather arising from constitu- 
tional ancien. biliary derangement, or over indulgence at the ie. They | have never been 
known to fail in Ee immediate relief. May be of any Vendor, in 
boxes Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and in Family Packets, 11s, cach, Direotions with each box. 


RICE’S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 


Ib., ¢1b., and 1s. Bottles ; the stoppers of hich are secured by a capsule lettered 
Price's Parexr" *—Betmont, Lonpon, 
8 T A RCH 


LENFIELD PATENT 
USED_IN_THE_ROYAL LAUNDRY, and b: MAJ 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Goll by by all Chandlers, 

Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
64 
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The Saturday Review. 


'S PATENT SAFES — —the most secure against Fire 


and Thie 
FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
UBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Tlustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; a Manchester: Wol 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

.— Bu of the the above are requested, before finally doriding, to visit WILLIAM 

. BURTOR: 8 SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment ENDERS, STOVES, 

GES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIKE- STRONS, ~~ GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as 

roached elsewhere, either tor variety, nore Ly of design, or exquisiteness 

stoves, with ormolu ornaments 15s. to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, 

7s. to £5 12s. ; steel Sy *3 3s. to éil; “tne, with rich ormolu ornaments, 

from £3 3s. to <18; from £1 8. to £100 ; fre-irons, from 24. 24. the set to <4 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


CUTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
BOR CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 


Table Dessert 
er per 
Dozen. Dozen. alr. 
s. d. s. d. d. 
loch Fine Ivory Handles Bo | ie | 33 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles... 18 0 ra) 46 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles ........... ow 2400 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles 32 0 26 0 no 
Ditto with Silver Ferules ........... 40 0 33 0 2 6 
Ditto, andles, Silver Ferules 5 0 4 0 17 6 
Nickel i ‘ 25 0 19 0 76 
Silver an: | 84 210 
lo 8 6 26 
7 0 46 
17 0 uo 40 
120 90 30 


stock in of dessert knives and in and otherwise, 
ant cote plated ives forks, in cases erwise, and 


ClOCES, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, LAMPS. — 


‘WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inepestion of of these, displayed in two 
Each article is of guaranteed and some some are objects of pure Vi 
the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from Burton imports them 
direct. 
Bronzes, from ........ +» 188. Od. to £16 16s. Od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from ..... 68. Od. to oe. od. 


8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
of Sterling Silver and Electro Pilate, Nickel 


of 500 Illustrations of his illimited 8 
hes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 


ver, and ay Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 

Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 

le Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass isteads, Bedding, Bed-room 

Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty, large Show 
at 39 Oxford Street W. + 1, la, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 

Newman's Mews, 


ESSRS. MECHI and BAZIN’S LIST.—The quality may be 

- by their display under the Eastern Dome of the International Exh Bonen f also 

in the Department, Class XXXII., and in the North Gallery, Class XXXVI., Photo- 
‘Albume, Bags, Dressing Cases, Boxes, Tourist Writing Cases, Pocket- 
Purses, Bagatelle Tabies, Chess-Boards, shes, Combs, Toilet Apparatus, Desks, 
Workboxes, Inkstands; rs, Scissors, and Penknives; 


& COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH. 


ite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street, contains the Largest STOCK 
SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY. \— — about to 


ELECT: 
and Civil Appointments in India and Colonies can select complete Ser of Plate of the 
most elegant design, without the disadvantage of delay. 
MAPPIN «& CO.'8 UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 

Good. | Medium. | Superior. 

4115 0 

owe ouwo 1s 

046 o70 e120 

056 ono 6 

o36 

Complete Service | £3 0 #306 22a 
Each article may be had at the price; les are so secured as not to 
become Estimates submitted for furnishing with plate end cutlery Militery 
Messes, Hotels, and all Public Establishments. Celebrated Cu Stock for selection 


shipment at Prices. Illustrated 
t is opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-street. 
Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


RESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING CASES, JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and oR. 
MOLU SUITS for the WRITING TABLE, Cases of Fine Cutlery, Lnkstands, Railway Com- 
ions, I Baskets, PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, $a eplendid assortment hon 10s. 6d. 

to 10 guineas; CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of the ROYAL FAMILY and | distin 


ished al 
ELE EG AaNCIES tor for PRESENTS, at HENRY HO NODRIGULS' PICCADILLY, 


Just published, demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MATH EMATICAL QUESTIONS proposed to Candidates at 


Admission to 
1857, to July 1861, inclusive. Collected 
C. Eowanps, M.A 
Hannon, Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ORMULZE in PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS; 
designed for the use of Students in’ to compete at ay be Examinations for admission 
to the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. ited by the Rev. L. C. Eowanps, M.A. 
London: Hanaron, Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 


Fifty-first Edition, bound, Is. 6d. 


BRUrrer’s READING and in | Easy Gradations, 
pa. an entirely New and Original Pian, by dered as easy as 


& Co.; Warrraxer & Co.; & Co.; & Co. 
Edinburgh: Oniver & Bor 


Now ready, 
eme on the TREATMENT of CONVICTS in 


the with ome Pex the same in By Four Visiting Justices 
& Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 


Recently published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ACADEMIC REFORM and UNIVERSITY REPRESENTA- 
TION. By Jauzs Herwoov, F.R.S.,B.A.,Trin. Coll.,Cambridge. With an Illustration. 
London: T. Warrrreco, 178 Strand. 


THE DEFENCES. 


AVAL and COMMERCIAL DOCKS on the MERSEY: 
er addressed to John Laird, Esq.,M.P. for Birkenhead. By J. Aszansrur, Esq., 
C.E. Plans, Is. 
London: Errivouam Bevel Exchange. Liverpeol: Wanzixo Wenn. 


Bags, Picnic icker Luncheon Dome, ine 
Articles, and a variety of elegancies suitable for presents. 
112 Regent Street, W., and 
4 Leadenhall Street, E. C., London tous houses from Cornhill). 


BURROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


roR 
The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
34 and 6 Guineas. 
BURROW’S TARGET TELESCOPE FOR THE LONG RANGES, 
25s. and 30s., free by post. 
Burrow's New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guirteas. 
Full Particulars on application to 
W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London:— B. Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W., and Wales & McCulloch, 56 Cheapside, E.C. 
*,* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION —CLASS 13, NORTH GALLERY. 
A Show Case, and Agent in attendance. 
HURCHES, INSTITUTIONS, and SCHOOLS, 
Erected in best GALVANIZED IRON, and from ‘SPECIAL DESIGNS. 
TUPPER & CO., Manufacturers. — Offices. 614 M te Street, Londen, E.C. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


HARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 
HHOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED 
GorHic PAPER-HANGINGS, FRESCO, &c. &., which have been recently added to 
Establishment. t. Designs and oF an Illustrated Priced 
ran 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Guites,complete . . © «© « 


Warranted First-Class. 
P. «8. BEYFUS, | 144 OXFORD STREET, and 91 CITY ROAD. 
gratis and post-free on 


[NTER RNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, Class 30.— 

and Imitation 3 feet wide, 258. Other sizes in proportion. To be 
Bedding W 


tained of almost al) Upholsterers 
Especial N. be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the Label 
Tucker's Patent.” 

BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLETS SCENT, 2s. 6d. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOME. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET COLD CREAM. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET MILK for the Complexion. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VOILET SACHET. 

BREIDENBACH’S LAST NEW PERFUME. 


H. BREIDENBACH, 
1578 od BOND STREET (FACING REDMAYNES). 


| 


E INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CLASS 17. 


EETH [_ and PAIN LESS DENTISTRY. — The greatest 
improve in the construction of artificial Teeth is acknowl ‘o have been effected 
by LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, to whom her Majesty has granted Roya. At, Fatentescuring 
tothem alone the right of using this invaluable and most extraordin: favention This 
r description of Artificial Teeth on the most R tible with 
p and quality. Consultation free, and success guaranteed in rir cases, 
Messrs. Lewin Mosexy & Sons, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


PURTLE— MOOALL'S WEST INDIA. quality, 
Teading Oil 


Flavour unsurpassed. Real Turtle juarts, 10s. 


McCALL & CO., 


emists, and others ; an le 
Provision Stores, 137 Houndsditch, N.E. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. free by post, 32 stamps, 
DISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their Treatment and 
Prevention, b Tromas Horr S., Surgeon to the Western 
8 This adm 
excellent and ter on the Tur! ‘ish bath.” —Medical 
T. 37 Queen Street. 


MIDDLESEX. Just published, 
TDOMESDAY BOOK: a Literal Extension and English Trans- 


lation, with Indices of Places and Names ; uniform with the F. le of the Record, 
Ph b Command. Middlesex, Surrey, Imperial 4to. 
cloth boards. Other preparation. 

Saeko Sons, 29 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


MAGISTRATES” LAW. Part L. of Vol. II. of Cox’s Reports 
f Magistrates’ Law Cases and A) decided all the Gants, with Notes - 4 

E. W; Cox, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. 6d. Also V I. 42s., 
‘upwards of 600 Cases. Crockronn, 10 Wel Strand, W.C. 


RIMINAL LAW DIGEST. Just ready a DIGEST of all 


number. By E. W. Cox, Esq., Barrister of Cox's Criss al 7s. 6d. 


Crocxrorp, 10 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


gg NEW CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDATION ACTS 
Edition. These with Notes and a by T. W. Saunpens 
E. W. Saat Raitie Barristers at Law. Now ready, price on 
Crocxronp, 10 Wellington Street, Wc. 
NEW BOOK ON DERBYSHIRE. 
With Tourist's Map, | vol. 5s. 
ON FOOT THROUGH the PEAK; or, a Summer Saunter 
among the Hills and Dales of Derbyshire. By James Crosron. 
Warrraxer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
uthor of “ Smugglers and Foresters,” “ Earls Cedars,” &c. 
LA BELLE “MARIE; A ROMANCE. 


“ We have rarely met with fed romance of Ide among the Tude of the kind than 
this constructed on the Cornish 
“Throughout the the interest ‘teun great power 


L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 


LEAVES: a Volume of Poems. W- ¢ C.N. 
breathing wih, ing no small poet: ling.” — 
Sia. Fron bits taste and fee’ — The folk ing verses 


re Kerr, 23 Paternoster Row. 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JULY. 
IRVING’S LIFE and LETTERS. 
E. Invino. To be completed in three volumes. 
Henry G. Bou, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
This day is published, 6s.; or by post, 6s. 6d. 
(THE INDIAN ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE LIST, July, 


1862. Issued by Order of the Secretary of State for India. 
London: Wa. H. Atten & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


“FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” 

Just published, a New Edition of this popular work, with Additions, cloth, 5s. 
FALLACIES of the FACULTY. By Dr. Drcxson. 
“ Any educated person who will carefully peed this work and compare it with his own 


ill at reeive how much Dr. son's theory has the advantage over an: 
other, — readily aman may understand his own ailments, and in most 
adopt timely re remedies.” “Journal of Education. 


Trxstey Brornens, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. And cll Libraries. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 12, 1862. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXV. 


Will be published on WEDNESDAY, JULY 16. 


ConrentTs : 
I. THE EXPLORERS OF AUSTRALIA. 

IL. WELLINGTON’S SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES. 

Til. SIR G. C. LEWIS’ ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS. 

IV. EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 

V. TROYON’S LACUSTRINE ABODES OF MAN. 

VI. WEBER’S GLEANINGS IN GERMAN ARCHIVES. 
VII. IRON: ITS USES AND MANUFACTURE. 
VIII. REMAINS OF MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 

IX. DOLLINGER ON THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


London: Lonoman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack. 
‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXIII., will be 


published Next Week. 
Cowrmwts : 
I. THE BRUNELS. 
Il. DEAN HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
SUSSEX. 


IV. VOLUNTEERS AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
V. MODERN POETRY —DRYDEN TO COWPER. 
VI. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
VII. SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
VILL. THE CHURCH AND BICENTENARY MOVEMENT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW PAPER. 


‘THE CHURCH and STATE REVIEW. — Edited by 


Archdeacon Dentsow. Price } 
Cowrewts ror Jozy.— Ear) Russell— The National Society The ont the Church of 
England —Mexico— Clergy Relief and Burial Bill The Ballot — Estcourt — Earl 
Want of Clergy —Modern Appeal Court_The Latitudinarian 
— Miseion Houses e Royal — The Bicentenary — 

Tre’ Way of Unity — here. —For Better for Worse — Summa: 

ts Costyie's Kewell on Rome, &c. — Edward devin 
Church and Churches Colliers Monastic Life — 
Review’ bookstalls, and of all 

ys tare may way an 
dooksellers in town or country. 


Just published, 6s. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXIX. 


Cowrenrts : 
1. FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
2. M. RENAN’S TRANSLATION OF JOB. 
3. THE ROMAN INDEX OF FORBIDDEN BOOKS. 
4. THE GROWTH OF THE EARLY ITALIAN POETRY. 
5. BAXTBR AND OWEN. 
6. MODERN LATIN VERSE. 
7. POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PHASES OF THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
8. THE SLAVE POWER AND THE SECESSION WAR. 
9. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 
Crarman & Harr, 193 Piceadilly. 


"THE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. July 12, 1862. 3d. 
ns, Enforced Education, Election E xpenses, and other of public 


Office, 10 Friars Street, Fleet 


JFPASHIONABLE PROMENADES. — These Tilus- 
tations are now in LONDON SOCIETY.” Monthly. is. A New Volume 
: its Causes and Cure. —See Extra Double Number 
o Ans Free for Six Stamps, from “ Health " Office, 6 Racquet Court, Fleet 
Now ready, at every Library, 2 vols. 
REA GARLAND. By Kerra Home. 
Pa shrewd, and ready-witted observations are to be found in every 
“*Reca Gariand’ is @ very readable, very amusing, and very 
Mercury, 
novel.” — A trenchant and first-class swindling 
T. Caurizy Newsy, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 


Also the following Popular New Novels 
L Lag A By rs. Newsy. 7. YORKE HOUSE. By W. Prarr. 
2. MARY GRAHAM. By L. Curtine. 8. THE He STONE HOUSE. 
3. A MARRIAGE at THE 9. LE. 
4. A GENTLEMAN 8 STORY. 10. T OF OAKLEY. 
5. MARRYING FOR MONEY. ll, THE OF 8 
6. THE COsT OF A CORONET. HE RIS AND WATCH-FIRES. 


EMILY ULL, ant to to the Vieteris Press, 
ect ASSOCIATION for “the PROMOTION of 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, London Meeting, 1862._.ADDRESSES of t, The Right 
. The Presidents partments : Sir Bg SM P.; The 
Very Rev, the n of the Common t of Fairbairn, 
F.R.S., LL.D. ; Richard M ton Milnes, M.P.; Travers Twiss, Q. s. 6d. 


RELATIVE VALUE of STUDIES and 
MENTS in the EDUCATION of WOMEN : a Lecture intended as 4 omtraden towards 
determining the Standard of Female Education in the Middle Classes. 

Hour Herron, Professor of Mathematics in Ladies’ College, Bedford Square. 


D* LEE on BATHS, &. VICHY and its Waters. ls. 


BAD 
ERIN CES of E. NGLAND. 
HOMEOPATHY and HYDROPATHY 1 ‘mpartiall: Lette: Fourth Edition. 
Supplementary Kejoinder to plies to Sir 8. Magazine. 5s. 


Joun 


Eighth Edition, 1s.; by post —— 
OND THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 


Throat, Nose, and Ear, th the intervention A, b. 
Samus Surgeon to the Metr the Ear ar Infirmary, Se 
Joun Cuvacuns, New Strest, Street, 
Now ready, } vol. post 6vo. 12s. 
Be BIRDS in their HAUNTS. Being 9 a popular 


of Powers of the Field.” ae With Dh 
engraved by Wayurzn. 


Second Edition, completely revised, ls. 6d. 


Tot of the FUTURE in 1862; or, England without 


eet Scorr Esq., F.R. 


against Wood: the | or Ships The “ class 
Battle ; Whe is to construct the 9 The 0. The 
Navy? the Admiralty or ‘the Howse ox classy The “Monitor” and 
mons; 3. What the House of Commons hee Coles’ * Shield Glees + 12 The Resourcesof Eng- 
ot land ion of an Iron 


ra in Reconstructing the Na’ 4. for the Construct 

How to find the Money, or Fleets ©. E Len- | Fleet ; the Duke of Somerset and his Contrae- 
ments ; 5. Spend the Money ; 6. What | tors; 13. Histo: of Iron-coated Ships singe 
to do with the Wooden Fleet: Bu Buri it? Cut | Ng 

it down ? or use it up ?_7. What sort of Iron | since Bark 1b. Conclusion of 
Fleet should we d ? Smooth-water Ships, | whole matter ; the and the Remedy. 


London: Longman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. _ 


NEW WORK BY SIR HENRY HOLLAND, BART. | 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
on SCIENTIFIC and other subjects contributed 


to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. enry How.anp, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L. Oxon. ete. ; Fellewor the Royal Collegeof Physicians; 


in Ordinary to the — 
They give the most ate, home ‘ost general 
cirele 


“ Were we asked to point out the work in oot comaplete,( 
which one might obisin’ the best view of the | view of what is done in the 
of sciences, and of the Litimate results to 


present position of natural its 
aims, its guiding principles, its most recent which the several sciences converge. 

discoveries, its probable course for the next In his list of subjects we can see that Sir 
few we should without hesitation fix Henry has the most 
upon these Hssays of Sir Henry Holl: scientific problems of the day. Timon, 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Satan Hill. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. bound, 6s. 


ALZEL’S ANALECTA GRASCA MINORA; or, Select 
Passages from Greek Authors, adapted for the use of the Jenier "Classes in 
Schools: with English Notes. Thoroughly revised and improved by the Rev. J. T. 
Wuirs, M.A. of C.C.C., Oxford ; First Master of the Latin School, Hospital; 
Joint-Author of “ White and Riddle’s Latin-English Dictionary,” 
London: Loncman & Co,; SimpKin & Co.; J. & F. H. Hamwton 
3 Wurrraker & Co.; and Hovtsron & Edinburgh: Bau & 
ADFUTE. 


(THE NINETEEN MAPS of the ALPINE DISTRICTS, 
from the First and Seconp Sgrigs of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, may be had 
separately, in case, 7s. 6d. 
Lendon: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
A GUIDE TO THE PYRENEES. 
On Friday, July 18, will be published, 
A GUIDE to the PYRENEES, especially intended for the 
use of Mountaineers. By CuaRies PAckE. one thin Pocket-volume, with 
Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Preparing for publication, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY | a CHARLES V.; the 
MSS. of which, in the Portuguese , have been recently discovered in the 
Bibliothéque Impériale, Paris. glish Edition. ‘Translated by Leonagp 
Fraxcis Simpson, M.R.S.L. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


DOLLINGER’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
On Tuesday, July 15, will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
[THE GENTILE and the JEW in the COURTS of the 
TEMPLE of CHRIST: An Introduction to the of 

the German of Jonn J. 1. DétiinGer, Professor of Ecclesiastical History to 
a of Munich, by the Rev. N. Darnett, M.A., late Fellow of New Callege, 

London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 

Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 
A. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Second Edition, now ready, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
ETTERS from ITALY and SWITZERLAND. By Fe.ix 


MENDELSSOHN BarTHoLpy. Translated from Lapy Wattace. 


tionate nature of the man shi 
the loveliest radiance, 


Tt — sthat we we 


and a murmur of song seems to | Wallace formed her part of translator 
run rouge all his letters. They are the in a manner beyond all praise. The Letters 
his without 4 we read as if Eng:ish had 
t the Letters of Men- which they wae written.” — 
Prete Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, with a Vignette of Stonehenge, and a Selection of some of the most 
remarkable Monoliths, Ancient and Modern, drawn and etched to scale, cloth, 6s. 
OLOSSAL VESTIGES of the OLDER NATIONS. By 
Linton, Member of the Archeological | Society of 
Athens; Author of Ancient and M. ‘odern Colours,” “‘ Scenery of Greece,” &c. 
Lendon: Loneman, Greer, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the 
EPISTLES of the NEW TESTAMENT, for English Readers. Par I. 
ot Welle: Pelion of College, Oxford. 


London : moe: Garen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
ow ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 
BEMBH COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
and of the Internation (late of the Government Survey Staff of 


British Soltis and of the I Line of North "America, ‘Author of 
— Farmers may do with the Land,” “ The Paris Exaibition,” “ Decimal Coinage,” 


post 8vo. with an Illustration. 


STIBRING TIMES IMES UNDER CANVAS. By Carrum 


Ricnarp Bertier, New Burlington Street. 


With an Introduction by the Author of“ Mary Powell.” 
Just ready, in small 8vo. 5s. with illustrations, 


v| JERUSALEM the GOLDEN and the WAY to it. 5 the 
Herman Doveras,M.A., Author of“ Letters on Londoners over the 


Ricnanp Bawriey, New Burlington Street. 
Immediately, in 8vo. 
UNION, DISUNION, end REUNION. By Joun 


late Minister of the U: 


Now ready, 8vo. l4s., with numerous Illustrations, including a fine Engraving of the Imperial 
Porcelain Palace at Pekin, from Photographs, 


HOW WE GOT to PEKIN. By the Rev. Roszrt M‘Guez, 


music 


converse of 
venture to predict tha‘ 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. — London : * 
77 Great Queen Street, inn Fields, Hoyal Exchange, Picea: 
W. Barrier, New Burlington Street. 


PRESSING NECESSITY of INCREASED DOCKS 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 

GKETCHES of CELEBRATED CANADIANS, and Persons 
connected with Canada from the Earliest Period in the History of the Provinee down to 

the Present Time. By Henny J. Monoan. 

Triexer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Portsmouth. With some Observations on COBDEN’S “THREE 
‘ANICS.” A Letter to Lord Palmerston. By Taz Hon. Denman. 
Riooway, 169 Piccadilly, all 
Just published, demy 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE: a delivered i in the House 
Right Hon. B. 


Now published, } vol. square 12mo. pp. 99, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PRT LESSONS in the MAORI LANGUAGE, with a 


of Commons, on Mr. Stansfeld’s Motion, June 3, 1862. By the Right 
London: Roszat Haapwicee, 192 Piccadilly. 


short Vocabulary. By W. L. B.A. 
Tatoren & Co.,60 Paternoster Row. 
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July 12, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


On the 2st inst. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 


WAY THROUGH THE WORLD; 


Him, Who da Who 
Showing Who Robbed, — 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of “ Esmond,” “ Vanity Fair,” “ Virginians,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


ONCE A WEEK, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY 


or 
Literature, Art, Science, and Popular Information, 
Is published zveny Sarcrpvay, 3d.; in Monthly Parts, 1s.; and in Half-yearly Volumes, 7s. 6d. 


VERNER’S PRIDE, 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Authoress of “ Easr Lynne,” 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES KEENE, 
‘Was commenced in No. 157 of ONCE A WEEK. 


THE ANGLERS OF THE DOVE, 
A NEW HISTORIETTE BY HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS, 
Is now in course of Publication in ONCE A WEEK. 


A NOVEL, 
By Mr. Tom Taytror, is in a forward state of preparation for ONCE A WEEK. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


This day is published, 1s. 


HANDBOOK THE PICTURES 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1862. 


By TOM TAYLOR, M.A. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Pin "De and PREACHING ; ; A Critique with Practical 
Hints, by a Dear Hearer.” 

ents :—An old Complaint, plus a new Lament — The Period of the Pulpit's Decaden 
Relation of the Press to the Pulpit — Feeble Candidstes —“ In Orders” —Pulpit f "atitudes — 


and inal Preaching — High Calvinism — in er 
Clothes "— Cosrse Strength versus lic Criticism — 
Masses "— A Lesson 


forts Theatres &c.—Lack of Manly Sympathy—* T! from the Conti. 
le Answer—Results. 
London and Oxford: J. H. & Jas. Parner. 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 4s. 


PRINCIPLES of DIVINE SERVICE; or, An Inquiry 
Beene the True Manner of Understanding and Using the Order for Morning and 
, and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the English Church. 
Byihe Rev, Purtre Fareman, M.A., Vicar of Thorverton, Prebendary of Exeter, and Examin- 
ing Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

proper subject, enters incidentally into most great religious questions of 
‘Atonement, Sacrifice, the Origin of bbath-day, &¢. save 
For those who have Vol. I. the price of Vol. IT., with Jetsiustion, will be 14s.; without the 

Introduction, 
Oxford and London: J. H. Paneer. 


ready, fcap. cloth, 5s. 
[THE SUFFERINGS of the CLERGY during the GREAT 


= Rev. Joun Water, M.A., of Exeter College, 
ord of St. Mary Major, Exeter. Epitomized by the the Author of “ The Annals 
and.” 


Oxford and London: J. H. & J. Panger. 


A* INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GOTHIC ARCHI- 
By comm, Henry Edition, Revised end and enlarged, 
AN "ATTEMPT t DISCRIMINATE the STYLES of ARCHI- 
TECTURE in ENGLAND, fom ng! Conquest to the Reformation. With a Sketch of the 
Grecian and Roman Orders. 2 the late Tuomas Rickman, F.8S.A. Sixth Edition, with 
considerable Additions, chiefly ed Joun Henry F.S.A., and numerous 


Illustrations by O. Jewrrr. 8vo. cloth, 2 (Nearly ready. 
SOME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE in 
ENGLAND. Wi:h numerous Fpramteatis ons of Existing Remains from inal Drawings. 
By the late I’. Hupsox J. H. Parker, 


n 
F.S.A. vols. 400 Engravinys, and a General Index, £3 
“People ae: a: realize the fact that Gothic ever was a pyeratent cv le. Mr. Park 
beautiful volumes on English Domestic Architecture come in most to drive 
thiserror. His book opens to us a vast store of exquisite remains of val civil architecture 
still existing in our country, and gives some glimpses of far richer stores which exist in other 
beau: : only the y make people believe that 
they are domestic.”—7he National Review, “january 1860. 
Oxford, and 377 Strand, London : J. H. & J. Parnxen. 


his day, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s.; gilt, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 
OCR ENGLISH MONTHS.— By 8. W. Parrriver, Author 
of “ Upward and Onward,” &e. 
London: 8. W. Parrriner, 9 Paternoster Row. 


CONVENT 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


(ONVENT LIFE IN ITALY. By Ategrnon Tartor. 
fe vin ho sixty -three conventual abodes, and affords a very interesting account of monastic 
C. J. Sezer, 10 King William Street, Charing Cross. 


day, Second Exlition, demy with Portrait, 15s. 
[HE REMAINS of the LATE MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 
Dean Tine Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 


MURRAY because it is English and reliable. 


HANDBOOK — TRAVEL TALK, in English, French , German, 
and Italian, adapted for Englishmen Abroad, or Foreigners in England. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY, Holland, Belgi 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH GERMANY, “- 
Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from Ulm to 


HANDBOOK —PAINTING. The German, Flemish, and Dutch 
Schools. Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, the Alps of Savoy and 
Piedmont. Maps. Post Svo. 9s. 

HANDBOOK — FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French 
Alps, Dauphiné, Provence, and the Pyrenees. Maps. 

HANDBOOK — PARIS and its ENVIRONS. Map. Post 8vo. 
HANDBOOK — SPAIN, Andalusia, Grenada, Madrid, &. With 


Supplement, containing Inns and Railways, &c., 1861. Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 
HANDBOOK — PORTUGAL, Lisbon, &. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
HANDBOOK —NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Nice, Lombardy, 

Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Maps.” Post 8vo. 128. 

HANDBOOK —CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, 


Umbria, the Marches, and the Patrimony of St. Peter. Map. Post 8vo. lds. 
HANDBOOK — ROME and its ENVIRONS. Map. Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH ITALY, Two 8 P 
— 800 0 Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 


the Italian Schools. Illustrations. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 

HANDBOOK — EGYPT, the Nile, e, Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, 
and the Overland Route to Indie. Map. Post 


HANDBOOK — Ionian Islands, Athens, Albania, 


HANDBOOK — DENMARK, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland. 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. 
HANDBOOK — RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, &c. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 
HANDBOOK — INDIA, Bombay and Madras. Map. 2 vols. 
‘ost Bvo. 248. 


NDBOOK —HOLY LAND, Syria, Palestine, Sinai, Edom, 
Maps. 2 vols. Syria, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREBT. 


PROFESSOR SMYTH’S NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. 
Just published, 2 vols. with Maps and Wood Engravings, 26s. 


THREE CITIES IN RUSSIA. 


By PROFESSOR C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.SS.L. & E., 
Royal for 8 
Author of “ Teneriffe,” An Astronomer’s Experiment,” &c. &c. 
“ Tt abounds with pleasant humour, SARACEN 
Russia and the 


“ The volumes before matty to a better understanding 
Russians than any book that he has lately appeared on whe subject. ..... The devoted to 
* Struve’s Vertical Circle’ is penned w a man of science animated with the 
of a poet.” — Critic. 
“ The present work will be even more popular [than * Hag a *] inasmuch as it mainly con- 
sists of graphic descriptions of manners and in Russia, scientific matters being only 
incide touched upon.” — Parthenon. 


Astroncenes Hayal for Sectiand this quality in an degree 
Now ready, | vol. with 24 coloured Plates, 21s. 

THE 


FIELD BOTANIST’S COMPANION: 


ng a Familiar Account, in the Four Seasons, 
of the wets Plants most common to the British Isles. 


By THOS. MOORE, F.L.S., F.R.HLS. 
With Coloured Figures and Dissections, by W. Fitch, of 150 species. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO.,5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


“The best abused production of the season.” —Loxvon Review. 


This day is published, Second Edition, with Additions, 1s, 
DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK 


TO THE 


FINE ART COLLECTION IN THE INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. 


Ma criticism is a most valuable help to those who work for themagives; and we may 
y that the more Mr. Palgrave's Handbook is read and studied, the greater will be the 
delight of the spectator in the ry and the protit he will dcsive. It is a publication full of 
sound, original, suggestive criticism, and if we find faults in it we may readil pepdon them 
when they are ay by so much ise any one with a taste for res, but 
no great Knowledge them, wants to make this; gallery it easily may be the starting 
point of an acquaintance with ee re that shall net be wholly superficial, there is no 

of his getting what he wants short iong and laborious exan Mgeten of the pictures, ana 

this examination he will find Mr. ar. Palgrave will will greatly help him 


Review, June 28, 1862. 
MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 


London: Parken, Sow, & Bourn, West Strand. 


AND % HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. W.C. * 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 12, 1862, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S TRAVELLING MAPS. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


TRAVELLING MAP 0F SCOTLAND. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
With Index of easy reference to 9,250 Places on the Map. 
, In a pocket-case, 78. 6d. ; or in Sheets, 6s. 


“ A Map which has certain] nothing like s rival in sn map of the coun’ vious], 
published. For completencen deruracy and finish, it a or 
t foot) tho nnd of has its repre- 


By the same Author, 
A NEW TRAVELLING MAP 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


* On two sheets, 6s.; or on canvas in a pocket-case, with Index of 
11,700 Places ‘on the Map, 8s. 


The following Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS, are published 
separately, uniformly with the above, in pocket-case, with Indexes to each Map, 4s. Gd. 
for Maps consisting of One Sheet, and 8s. for Maps of Two Sheets :— 


United States of North America (Two Sheets)— Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland (Two Sheets) — South Australia, New South Wales, and 
Victoria — India (Twe Sheets) — Northern Italy and Southern Italy (Two Sheets) — 
Switzerland, and the Alps of Savoy and Piedmont — Ireland — Spain — South America 
(Two Sheets) — China and Japan— Basin of Mediterranean Sea — Austrian Empire 
(Two Sheets) — Prussia— Belgium and the Netherlands — France, in Departments = 
Sweden and eerie (Scandinavia) — Africa, with the recent D 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Atlas, folio, 30s. 


ITALIAN IRRIGATION: 


ADDRESSED TO THE 
HON. THE DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
WITH AN 


Appendix containing a Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and 
Central India. 


By LIEUT.-COL. BAIRD SMITH, CB, 
Bengal Engineers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For JULY, 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS THE FOURTH DIVISION OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


The exhibited specimens comprised in this ion are from works executed in Jewellery. 
Silver, &c.; Lace; Stained Glass; Terracotta; English Wicdeie> Crystal Glass; Examples of 
Dresden Porcelain from the Hoyal Manufactory at Meissen. The State Carriage of the Kine 
of Prussia; also specimens of by by celebrated English and Iders. The 
in Cast-iron include Ornamental Balustrades and —— pieces, Gates and Aw BS 
Gothic, ‘tudor, and Medieval Stoves and Fenders, 


The letter-press portion of the Ape-Sounuee “a aly contains Articles on the Pictures of 


the School at the International Printi A t and Mode: 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 


NERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting 


in Twen tyote Mn on a distinct Scale, the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the 
Countries in yy orld, with their t Political a gg ad A New and Enlarged Edition, 
corrected to the present time. Wi ie paeil Imperial 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series of Original 
Designs, Elementary Facts of Geology. Hydro! Meteorology, and Natural History. 
A New and Eni Eattion, “Mav, Coloured Geological Maps of 
Europe and of 


CLASSICAL GEOGR APHY, ‘Seubiiteling, in Twenty Plates, 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. "R. Hip, Esq., F.R.AS., &e. 
Notes and Descriptive Piste: embodying ail recent Discoveries in 


Astronomy. Eighteen Mape. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL "ATLAS of GENERAL and 


DESCRIETIVE GEOGRAPHY for Ses use of Junior Classes. A New and Choro 
Edition. -bound, 5s. ' 


Twenty Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half- 


By the same Author, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Ina 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Imperial folio, half-bound in morocco, reduced to £8 8s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced from the Imperial Folio, 
‘This Edition contains Twenty-five Maps. Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Companion to Keith Johnston’s School Atlases, 


MANUAL OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY : 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 
Embracing a complete Development of the River-Systems of the Globe. 


By the REV. ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.G.S. 
With a copious Index, 7s. 6d. bound in leather. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GRAVENHURST; 


Or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, 
Author of “ Thorndale,” &c. 


“One of those rare books which, being filled with noble beautiful thoughts, deserves an 
ace wil onl us the the thor of Phorndale of subtle 
sparen ust 
the. title of * or, ough od ant We will simply 


recommend e' fond of , to carry 


of the In 
of the Works of Old Masters ot the Brisich 
The Line Engravings published with this Number are 
“THE DUET,” 
By J. Sant, A.R.A., engraved by F. Holl, and 


“DUTCH BOATS IN A GALE,” 
Engraved by J. C. Armytage, from the picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, E.C. 
AND INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. XXXIII. for JULY, 1362. 
CONTENTS 


I. THE FREE WEST. By Our Special Correspondent in America. 
Louisville to Cairo. 


Up the Mississi; 
The Capital of the North-West. 
Il. THE REAL WORLD OF BERKELEY. By Professor Faassn, of Edinburgh. 
ILI. VINCENZO; or, Sunken Rocks. By Joux Rorris1, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
“ Doctor Antonio,” «xe. 
om, VI. The Day after a Frolic. 
Vil. Beginning of the Experiences of a Raw Recruit. 
IV. STEPS OF A STATESMAN. Sxeen. 
V. FIVE-AND-THIRTY. By J. Monsy. 
VI. RAVENSHOE. By Hewry Kuvostey, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
— LXTV. The Allied Armies advance on Ravenshoe. 
LXV. Father Mackworth puts the Finishing Touch on his Great Piece of 


Embroidery 
»  LXVI. Gus and Flora are Naughty in Church, and the whole Business 
comes to an End. 
VII. LEIGH POETRY. 
VIII PHOTOGRAPHY FOR TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS. By Professor Pore, F.R.S. 
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“DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA in their English Note. Dy Second Bultion, to which prfied Zachincs 


See 8vo. bound in JUV E N A F S ch 1 Wi th En li h 
ARITHMETIC for the use of SCHOOLS. Me, 
} og hd (1861), crown 8vo. 348 pp. strongly bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. Answers to all | ~CICERO’S SECOND PHILIPPIC. With 


KEY to the above, containing Solutions to al] | ByJour Maron, (seh, 108 pp. 


the Questions in the latest Edition. Second Ealition (180), crown ovo. HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR; or, the Form 
EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo. Dy Jovan M.A, 
With Answers, Also sold separstely in 3 Parts, | THTE SEVEN KINGS of ROME: a First Latin 
FIRST BOOK f ALGEBRA f SCHOOLS. Reading-Book. By Jostan Waronr, M.A. Second Edition (1857), fep. 8vo. 138 pp. 3s. 
By J.C. W. Bus, M. Crank, M.A., Sidney College, VOCABULARY and EXERC. IS: ES The 
PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOME-! FIRST LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK. By 
of of Logarithms. By J, C. Swownazt, E, Tunixo, M.A. (1855), fep, 8vo, 104 pp. 2s. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With a nume- SALLUST. — CATIL INA SU GURTHA. 
rous Collection of Examples. By R. D. Beasizx,M.A. Crown 8vo. (1858), 106 pp. 3s, 6d, fep. 8vo. 
| ESCHYLT EUMENIDES, | The Grock, Text 
By Beanaan Daaxr, M.A, 
A TREATISE on OPTICS. By S. Parkmsox, gp, PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With With Notes. By Cxanues Jouw Vavonax,D.D, Second Euition (\g61), crown 8vo. Se, 
pumercus Examples and Solutions. By J.1.Pusan,M.A. Second Edition (1867), crown THE EL m 
DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. With nume-| THE CHILD’S GRAMMAR. Being the sub- 
Examples, By P. G, Tass, M.A., and W. J. M.A. Crown (1886), stance of the above, with, Examples for Practic. Adapted for Junior Clames. By 
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CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S 


NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 AND 209 REGENT STREET. 


* THE BEST PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD have purchased the 


GRAND PIANOFORTES exhibited by Jonn Broapwoop & Sons, the finest Specimens 


of these great makers. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by Cotnarp & Coxzarp. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by Henri Henz, of Paris. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by L. Bésenporrer, of Vienna, 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by Brcusrery, of Berlin. 
ROSEWOOD GRANDS, exhibited by Sremnway & Sons, of New York. 
ROSEWOOD SQUARE GRANDS, exhibited by Srezyway & Sons, of New York. 


Besides many of the OBLIQUE GRANDS of other Manufacturers. Forming the largest Selection of Fine Pianofortes 


ever possessed by any House, 


The Prices, not exorbitant, may be known on application at the GALLERY, 209 REGENT STREET. 


M, THALBERG. 


THE MAGNIFICENT GRAND PIANOFORTES, 


Manufactured by Messrs. ERARD, on which M. THALBERG performed at his Concert on Monday last, are the Property of 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 209 REGENT STREET, 
To whom all Communications respecting their Purchase must be addressed. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD 


MANUFACTURE 


A “NEW MODEL” COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, IN ROSEWOOD, 


Of the very best description, either as respects purity of tone or delicacy of touch. Price £35. In Walnut, £42, 


The “NEW MODEL” COTTAGE is also expressly constructed in solid Mahogany, to resist the influence of extreme climates. 


Packed and delivered free on board, at any Port in the Kingdom, 50 Guineas. 


HENRI HERZ. 


CRAMER, BEALr, & Woop are the sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the Pianofortes manufactured by Henri Herz, of Paris. 


ROSEWOOD COTTAGE, three Strings and double action . d 45 Guineas. 


These Instruments command universal admiration for their charming quality of tone. 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS AND PIANOFORTES, 


HARMONIUMS and PIANOFORTES of all kinds, by the celebrated M. DEBAIN, of Paris, for whom CRAMER & CO. are SO 
M. Desary is the Inventor of the Harmonium, and has the honour to supply Her Majesty the Queen, as well as the Emperor 


_ and most of the European 
HARMONIUMS, HARMONICHORDS, HARMONINOS. 
PIANOS MECANIQUES, 


Pianofortes on which any one, without the least knowledge of music, can play the most difficult compositions, and at the same time produce the delicate light and shade of 
expression as by the composer ; and, being provided with a Seven-octave Keyboard, they can be played on by the artist in the ordinary . 


Price from 55 Guineas. 


Detailed Lists of Prices, Descriptions, §c. to be had on application, 


207 AND 209 REGENT STREET. 


ii G A w of No. 12 James St Buekin Gate, in the Parish of St. in the Cit of at Xo. 5 New-stret 
Printed by zonor Axprew Srornswoopr, ‘0. Ingham Mary 


f St. Bride, in the Cit of Loudon; and b J of No.9 Memingtord Cott in 
mes, No. 33 Bouthampecn Street, Strand, in the Parse of St. Paul “Covent Garden, in the same bay BP, July 12, 1862. 
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